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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


HE event of the week has been the death of the King of Denmark, 
which changes the question of Schleswig-Holstein from the 
most irritating of bores into one of some urgency and importance. 
King Frederick died at Glucksburg on the 15th inst., of erysipelas 
of the head, and Prince Christian was proclaimed on the following 
day King of Denmark. The grief of the Danes, who have been 
dreading the termination of the line of Oldenburg for a genera- 
tion, and who had begun to appreciate the almost Republican man- 
liness of their sovereign, appears to be most real. The cry of the 
crowds in Copenhagen was for ‘“‘ the Constitution for the whole 
monarchy,” and this has been already ratified by King Christian IX. 
It is, in fact, an Act of Union between Denmark and Schleswig. 
The throne of Denmark is undisputed, but the Duke of Augusten} 


burg, child of a morganatic marriage between his father and Miss\ 


Daneskiold, has claimed the Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein, and 
has been recognized as Duke by Saxe-Coburg, Saxe-Weimar, and 
Baden. 





This claim and its consequences is discussed in another place, but 
it is as well to state the ground facts of what may be a dangerous 
squabble. It may be held, then, to be certain that the Five Powers 
did, on May 8th, 1852, select Prince Christian out of a heap of 
little Princes, more or less remotely allied to the Oldenburgs, to be 
the next King of Denmark and Schleswig ; that they intended him 
also to be Duke of Holstein; that he has been elected in Denmark, 
but not in Holstein; that he has no hereditary right to plead; 
that the Prince of Augustenburg has a hereditary right, but no 
right under the treaty of 8th May; that Germany wishes as a 
nation to support the pretender, but that Austria and Prussia are 
precluded from action by their consent to the treaty; that England 
and France will in any case support their nominee, and that if 
Germany as a body attempts to establish the Pretender in 
Holstein there is imminent danger of war. It may also, we think, 
be accepted that Denmark would give up the connection with 
Holstein, provided Schleswig were made an integral part of the 
monarchy, and that the ultimate decision for peace or war will turn 
on the chance of compelling Germany to give up her theory that 
those two Duchies are one. 


We have received a statement on what should be first-rate autho- 
rity, that Earl Russell retires from the Cabinet, and is succeeded 
by Lord Clarendon. ‘We record the report with deep regret, for 
though we cannot either support or admire Earl Russell's recent 
policy in Poland, he is the truest representative the noblest of 
English factions ever had. 


‘Tie Tvussians seem to be pretty well assured that war will come 
in the spring. According to the Times, they are preparing 
new works for the defence of Cronstadt, mounting 300-pound 
guns on them, and facing earthworks with iron. The channels 
are filled with infernal machines, and a steam ram is build- 
ing which is to cost 27,0001, and run at hostile vessels under 
water—a great improvement on all other rams. By ist June, 
1864, the Marine Department expects to have sixteen iron-clad 
vessels in the Baltic, all in good order, though with rather thin 
plates. Cast-steel guns, enormous shells, and every variety of 
ammunition are being collected in quantities, and the extra 
expenditure already sanctioned amounts to fifteen millions sterling. 








Governments do not spend such sums without grave reason, and 
that of Russia is usually well informed. It is scarcely, however, at 
Cronstadt that the French blow will be struck. 


The election for Andover terminated in the complete defeat of 
the Liberal candidate. The numbers at the close of the poll were— 
Mr. Humphery, 130; Mr. Hawkshaw, 83. Mr. Humphery, in his 
address after the close of the poll, paid great compliments to Mr. 
Hawkshaw, but accused the South-Western Railway of exerting an 
improper influence on the election. 


Mr. H. Berkeley, M.P., made another speech at Bristol, yester- 
day week, in which he rebuked Sir John Trelawny for retiring 
from his Church-rate agitation, declared his own passionate fidelity 
to the Ballot Society, professed readiness to go to war for Poland, 
and equal readiness to go to war for the South, and his profound 
conviction, “from a residence in that country,” that the negroes 
greatly prefer their treatment in the South to their treatment in 
the North. Mr. Berkeley having resided there, there would be, of 
course, an end of the question, for his patient and impartial intel- 
lect could not have mis-seen anything; but we understand the 
negroes to have resided there also, and to be now fighting, to the 
number of 50,000, in the Northern armies, and not at all in the 
Southern. Perhaps, however, like Mr. Berkeley's friends, the bal- 
loters, the cause they fight for openly is not the cause they secretly 
prefer. 


The Times publishes from a private letter the prices now asked 
Nat Charleston for provisions. Butter, which was before the war 
about 6d. per Ib., is now 168. 8d.; coffee, which was about 74d., is 
now 19s. ; tea, which was 2s. 2d. to 2s. 6d., is now about 2/. 10s. 
per lb. ; beef, which was 4d. a pound, is now 4s. 2d.; one reel of 
sewing cotton, which formerly cost about 3d., is now 6s. 3d., and 
so forth. 


Tn the Upper House of the Prussian Diet, on Thursday, Count 
Buinski protested against a paragraph in the Address to the 
Throne expressing gratitude to the Government for the measures 
adopted to prevent the spread of the Polish insurrection, and main- 
tained that its only object was the liberation of Poland from 
Russia. The Prime Minister replied with more than usual malignity. 
“Government,” said Herr Von Bismark, “ has a political, social, 
and moral interest in the movement in Russian Poland not being 
victorious. An independent Poland would always be a source 
of danger to the Prussian monarchy, and would occupy the 


greater portion of the army. We must not allow a move- 
ment to be successful which soils itself with unheard-of 


crimes, and which delights in the apotheosis of assassination.” 
The Prussian Government, one sees, is quite ready for the 
closest alliance with Russia, and Herr Von Bismark is, we fear, 
right that the Poles delight in the apotheosis of assassination,—that 
is, in raising assassination into a sort of patriotic religion. The 
Russians do nothing of the kind. Mouravieff, too, delights in 
assassination and torture; but it is not in deference to any passion 
of patriotic fanaticism,—it is the assassination of the brute, the 
assassination which the cat commits on the mouse when she is not 
hungry, and only wishes to enjoy the murder. M. Von Bismark’s 
fine instincts lead him to prefer this to the blind and desperate 
patriotism which leads the Poles to make this great though unholy 
sacrifice to their country. 


The intelligence from New Zealand is, on the whole, very favourable. 
There has been no further engagement, but it’ now appears that 
there is a considerable English party among) the natives, and the 
Australian settlers were coming in in large numbers to join the 
defensive force, on the conditions imposed on the applicants for 
confiscated land. The natives had fortified an exceedingly strong 
pah, and General Cameron was waiting for adequate reinforce- 
ments to attack it. 


At the last meeting of the Royal Dublin Society, Dr. Mapother 
read a very good paper on the food of the Irish, after which Cap- 
tain Henry gave an account of a “mess” he had established to 
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secure his labourers better food, and which had existed since April 
last with the most satisfactory results. Before that time his 
labourers used to crouch under the hedges eating their miserable 
meal of porridge, or dry bread, or potatoes. He employed a good 
cook, obtained the best meat and vegetables, and now supplies an 
abundant well-dressed dinner for threepence each to the men and 
twopence each to the women and children ; the numbers of the 
mess have risen gradually to about 200, the people have improved 
in appearance, work much better, and are grateful and contented. 


The result to himself has been a small profit, and to his labourers | 


avery different condition of mind from that in which they shoot 


their landlords. ‘The Irish peasantry might become under such | 


landlords as this as manageable and industrious and much more 
kindly than the English peasantry themselves. 


Mr. Adderley writes to the 7imes to support the view that you 
should not attempt to reform the criminal, but only to nauseate 
him with crime, and for that purpose attacks Lord Grey for asking 
longer sentences for men who are “so inveterately addicted to 
thieving that there is little chance of their ceasing from it.” Even 
Mr. Adderley, we suppose, wishes to protect society from confirmed 
thieves, and would not expect to nauseate them more completely 
with crime by short sentences than by long. No matter what your 
theory, the habitual criminal, being a greater menace to society, 
should be withheld from it longer than the occasional criminal, and 


South, after the way of aristocracies, is hardening itself for defence ; 
| and the only visible prospect is another series of conflicts, equally 

| Without result—the North not suffering much, because the emi- 

| grants fill up its loss; the South not suffering much, because its 
labouring class is not in the field. 





| The Court-Martial on Colonel Crawley commenced its sittings 
| on the 17th inst., at Aldershot, and the proceedings promise to drag 
| their dreary way over weeks of time and hundreds of pages of type. 
The President of the Court is Lieutenant-General Sir G. A. 
Wetherall, K.C.B.; the prosecutor, Sir A. Horsford, K.C.B. ; 
the defendant's counsel, Mr. Vernon Harcourt. The accused 
| Officer is charged with conduct unbecoming an officer in having 
caused “ the orders under which Serjeant-Major Lilley was con- 
fined to be carried into effect with unnecessary and undue severity,” 
and for conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman in having 
told a Court-Martial that the severity was Adjutant Fitzsimon’s 
fault. The odd wording of the first charge is intended to admit 
the issue of superior orders justifying the fact, though not the mode 
of the close arrest. 


A letter from the Emperor of Russia, dated the 13th October, 
relieving his brother Constantine of the viceroyalty of Poland, 
has been published this week. It is, like all Russian documents, 
excessively verbose; but the meaning is clear enough. His 
Majesty sent his brother, he says, to Poland “as a pledge of his 





all Lord Grey asks for, is not tu assume beforehand, as Mr. Adder- 
ley and the Chief Justice wish to do, that nothing can be done, or 
ought to be done, in the way of weaning the professional criminals | 
from their life of crime. But if anything of this sort can be done, | 
and we know that it can, and very effectually too, it is absurd to | 
complain that it requires longer sentences than Mr. Adderley’s | 
nauseating medicines. 


The conquest of China advances. According to the mail re- 
ceived this week (Shanghai, September 20), General Brown, com- 
manding the British land forces, Captain Sherard Osborne, com- 
manding the Anglo-Chinese fleet, and Mr. Lay, Inspector of 
Chinese Customs, are all on their way to Pekin. General Brown 
wants the command of all Anglo-Chinese ; Captain Osborne wants 
to be made independent of all but Prince Kung; and Mr. Lay 
wants all accounts settled and new means provided him for the 
future. In other words, the three Englishmen want the 
complete control of the only effective army, the only effective 
navy, and the only effective revenue arrangement in China. 
They will get it, all the more easily as General Brown commands 
her Majesty's forces, and the fiction of officers being lent to the 
Crown is, therefore, at an end. Indeed, it is distinctly affirmed 
that General Brown has offered to lend the Imperialists a regiment | 





sincere desire to advance in the way of pacification to the restitu- 
tion of order, and to introduce a favourable state of things in 
harmony with the wants and interests of the country,”’—tlie favour- 
able state of things being the proscription of all educated young 
men doomed for life to the ranks in the Caucasus, under a decree 
suggested by Wielopolski, sanctioned by Alexander, and approved 
by Constantine. The Poles received Constantine by an attempt at 
his life, and ‘‘a constantly growing rebellion, intrigues more and 
more traitorous and criminal, have convinced his Imperial Highness 
of the incompatibility existing between the actual state of the 
country and the thought of benevolence” of the Emperor. The 
Archduke, therefore, is withdrawn ; but it is graciously added that 
when all Poles have sought the Imperial clemency Constantine 
may be sent back to rule over the few Poles left alive. It is time 
English statesmen gave over praising this Sovereign’s ‘‘ clemency.” 
He is just like all other despots, gentle enough so long as there is 
no trace of opposition; but after that, without fear, or pity, 
reverence for mankind. 


. 
. 


King George of Athens is trying to play the réle of Citizen 
King. He goes about almost unattended, has had his throne in 
the Cathedral taken down, rebukes courtiers who wear gold lace, 


























and has mounted his establishment on the most moderate scale. 
Greek Bonds have not risen in consequence ; but these symptoms 
seem to show a ruler under good guidance and willing to be 
guided. 


of Beloochees, to enable them to concentrate the Anglo-Chinese for 
the attack on Soochow, which, on October 9th, was, as we are | 
informed by telegraph, “imminent.” Prince Kung cannot re- 
fuse such allies, and it only remains to demand all the Prefectures 
and the Regency for ‘* Anglo-Chinese ” to make the process com- 
plete. In the teeth of these facts we shall still be told next session 
that Parliament has nothing to do with the matter, and Mr. 
Layard will assure inquisitive members that there is not the 
faintest idea of interfering in the internal affairs of China. 





There is a general report in Oxford that the Professorship of 
Ecclesiastical History is to add another to the long list of jobs 
which have lately disgraced the higher University appointments. 
The story is, that it is to be given, through private interest, to 
peel EE atime one of two gentlemen, neither of whom is really fit. One is a 

Nothing whatever has been done during the week towards | ™@2u of fair ability, and a successful schoolmaster, but his 
assembling or refusing a Congress. ‘The Danish catastrophe | life has been spent in the routine of school-work, he has abso- 
tends to make it more probable, and the refusal of the Emperor to | lutely no knowledge of Church Hlistory, or any collateral sub- 
lay down bases to make it more unlikely. Meanwhile, the proposal | ject, and his general abilities are certainly not more distinguished 
has produced a mot from Thiers, which is something gained to than those of some half-dozen gentlemen who have foolishly 
society. ‘A consultation of doctors,” said the statesman, “that | devoted their lives to this specialty. The other may know a little 
is often useful; but a consultation of patients, what is the use of | Sore, but is a man of no power, and his only real claim is that 
that?” The Powers are really suffering physicians, whose meeting | he is brother to a great official. W e trust Lord Palmerston will 
might, therefore, be beneficial, but the argument against the inquire a little outside the Court circle before he sanctions any 

| flagrant injustice of this sort. As matters stand at present, a 
$$ | scholar, however eminent, appears to have no chauce of prefer- 

The intelligence from America has for the past fortnight been | ment unless he can canvass his college for elections, or is a friend 
all of one description. The confidence of the Republican Adminis- | of the friend of a Minister. 
tration is every day increasing. General Thomas is safe at Chatta- | 
nooga, and General Meade has been ordered to commence an attack 
on the Confederates in Virginia. New York State has declared | scholarly charge, to which we hope to draw attention next week. 
for the active prosecution of the war by a majority of 35,000, and| It is the only episcopal production we have seen of late years 
the only State now ruled by Peace Democrats is the little one| which really takes careful note of the theology of other than 
of New Jersey. Mr. Seward says that the war has made every man | clergymen, and estimates them by other than professional criteria. 
in the North richer ; and the sentence, insane as it is, only expresses | It is devoted to the sudjects treated of in ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” the 
the public feeling. There is not asign of weakness, or want of heart, Bishop of Natal’s work ov the Pentateuch, and Dr. Stanley’s 
or any new disposition whatever, except to terminate the slavery | argument against the Act of Uniformity, and not merely to the 
question, now and for ever. The Democracy, after the way of political necessities of the clerical profession. We need scarcely 
democracies, is warming with the work. On the other hand, the | say that even where we do not agree wii’ the Bishop's conclusions, 





assemblage could hardly be put in fewer words. 











The Bishop of St. David’s has published a very liberal and 
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we recognize in both the style and force of his reasoning, qualities | 


now very rare upon the episcopal bench. 





A great public meeting, attended by the highest officers of the 
Army—-Lord Stanley, Lord Malmesbury, Sir Charles Wood, and 
others—was held on Friday, at Willis's Rooms, to consult on the 
erection of a statue to the late Lord Clyde. The meeting was a 
most cordial one; speaker after speaker bore the highest testimony 
to the character and ability of the Field-Marshal, and it was re- 
solved to erect a statue to his honour in London, the expense to be 
borne by a subseription opened in England and in India. 


We regret to perceive that the approach of winter is already 
telling in Laneashire. The return for the first week of November 
shows an increase of some 500 in the amount of pauperism. It 
seems clear that the number of applications will increase very 
rapidly, and already the Central Committee has called the atten- 
tion of the local committees to extra precautions against the seve- 
rity of the season. They report that they and the Guardians 
have expended altogether on the famine 1,979,363/., out of which 
sum 535,898. was obtained from “strictly local subscriptions,” | 


independent of the large sums spent in private charity. They | 


have a balance still of nearly 400,000/. in hand, but subscriptions 
are still required. 


The inquest on the murderer Hunt was reported this day week, 
and that on the bodies of his victims this week. ‘These inquiries 
confirmed in every detail the account of Hunt's design, which we 
ventured to give last week, proving, for example, his purchase of 
the false moustache on the evening before the plot was carried into 
execution. 





Wood. In 1849, Mr. Gye wished to become lessee of the Royal 


came forward, and one of them, Colonel Brownlow Knox, offered 


to lend him 5,000/. He did, apparently, lend it and various other | 


sums, amounting, it would seem, in the whole, to little less than 
20,000/., without security. In May, 1860, the Colonel quarrelled 
with the manager, apparently about his right to a box, and after 
a sharp correspondence, applied for the return of his money, and 


not getting it went into Court for a dissolution of partnership. | 


The Vice-Chancellor decided that there was no evidence of any 
such partnership, and that the Colonel must be considered to have 


on again as an action for debt, and meanwhile, the facts seem to 


fashionable amusements. 


The Courts of Aldermen and the Common Council have been | 
discussing Alderman Rose. He got his votes of thanks for his | 


conduct as Lord Mayor; but speeches condemning him for trying | 
to force the prerogative, and, as it were, take a baronetcy, were re- | 


its aims before the committee of the House of Lords. On Wed- 
| nesday, a large meeting of the society was held in the Free Trade 
| Hall, Manchester, under the Presidency of Mr. Hugh Mason, 
of Ashton-under-Lyne, and addressed by the Apostle of Volun- 
taryism, Mr. Edward Miall. The chairman said the society 
dated from the announcement, “‘ My kingdom is not of this wor'.1,” 
which is certainly importing into the Gospel a very curious limita- 
tion of “this world” to that very small part of it represented 
by national administrations. The Dissenting organizations always 
strike us as earning the right to participate in the adjective 
| “worldly” at least as much as any National Government. It is a 
simple question between the organized action of a nation and 
| the voluntary organization of individuals, and no objection of 
principle can be urged against a State Church which does not 
apply with equal or greater force against a National Poor-law 
| it is, in fact, primarily the nation’s provision against spiritu: 
| pauperism and destitution. This, Mr, Miall, if we mistake him or 
jw ould himself admit. Of course, the speakers were some of them 
very violent, describing the National Church as “ an ever-living and 
| perpetual injustice.” ‘The “evil spirit of monopoly,” said one 
| speaker, “‘had taken refuge beneath the altar of God, and was 
|moving Heaven and earth to exercise its leaden rule on every 
| side. "The sway of the National Church may sometimes be 
“leaden,” but, at all events, it is not so bad as that iron 
despotism of opinionated men which the congregational principle 


| imposes. 





The Government of India is sending an Embassy into Bhotan, 
the large semi-independent State between India and China, and, 


| almost unknown to Europeans. j 
‘Jetta ‘ 
A curious case was decided on Saturday before Vice-Chancellor | 


Although the whole of the fresh arrivals of bullion have been 


Re... — _— | taken for export purposes, and although nearly 360,000/. in gold 
{talian Opera, but had not sufficient funds. His friends, however, | 


has been withdrawn from the Bank of England, the present week’s 
return is somewhat favourable. The decrease in the stock of 
bullion is only 41,163/.,and the reserve has increased by 286,192/. 


| The Directors have, therefore, made no further change in their 
' minimum rate for accommodation. In the open market, however, 
| the lowest quotation for money is 6 per cent., with an active 


inquiry. 


The supply of bullion in the Bank of France still continues to 


| decrease, the loss since the last return was made up being about 
acted simply as Mr. Gye’s friend. ‘The case must, of course, come | 


300,000. Heavy shipments of specie have been made from 


| Marseilles to India and Egypt. 
show that opera management is next to an election petition, or | 
running a plausible horse for the Derby, the most expensive of | 


The proposed Swedish Loan will not be brought forward for 


some time. 


In the early part of the week, Home, Foreign, and Railway 
Securities were heavy and drooping in price. Since then, however, 
the markets generally have shown more firmness; but the business 
| doing i in them has been unimportant. Hudson's Bay Company's 


ceived with hearty applause. The City is not very pleased with | | Shares have marked 1} to 1 dis.; Australian Land and Mortgage, 


the neglect of the past five years, but it retains self-control enough | 


3 to 1 prem.; Mortgage Bank of India, 2} to3 prem.; English 


to allow that the value of honours, like the sweetness of kisses, | | and Swedish Bank, 4} to 44 prem. ; Crenver and Wheal Abraham 


depends on the consent of the giver. By the way, did the Sheriffs | 


join Alderman Rose in his petition? Decent people actually asking | 
for knighthood would furnish a spectacle in the presence of which | - : ‘ 
| and 912 } ex. div. for account. Yesterday, the closing quotations 


Alderman Rose must have felt himself quite dignified. 


They have a custom in Yorkshire of hiring all servants at annual | 


meetings, called statute fairs, which are, moreover, attended by | 
servants who are in place, and intend to re-engage. As these | 


meetings, which are, in fact, huge picnics, produce a great deal of 
drunkenness and rather too many babies, an effort is being made 
to put them down. This has been very successful, separate | 
places having been established for both sexes; but this year the 
reformers went too far. They tried not only to separate the sexes 
at the fair, which was wise, but to keep them apart in the railway 
¢earriages, which was rather absurdly prudish. A chorus of cries 
of “old maids” saluted the girls who had been induced to go in 
the separate carriages, and when they returned in the evening 
those carriages were all empty. ‘The worthy people who tried this 
device must have been clergymen. Laymen could not have been 
so ignorant of human nature, or of the fact that courtship has its 
good side. 


The society for “ the Liberation of Religion from State Patron- 
age and Control” is beginning to revive, after the state of 





partial paralysis into which it fell after Dr. Foster's avowal of 





Mine, } to 1 prem. 





On Saturday last, Consols left off at 92§ “ buyers” for money, 
were :—For transfer, 92 §; for time, 91} } ex. div. 
The following table shows the week’s changes in the value 


of Foreign Securities :— 
Friday, Nov. 13. | Friday, Nov. 20. 
a 


Greek +e . - 4 30g 
Do. Cou ons oe es es oe 
Mexican ’ - oo me ee ne 89 srt 
Spauish Passive «+ oe ee ee 34 a 
Do. Certificates . oe 13 14 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858... oe ee 69 69 
” ” , 1862. o oe 7 pe 
»  Consolidés.. oe ee - 439 474 


Annexed are yesterday's closing prices of the leading British 
Railways, compared with the latest quotations of Friday week :— 








Friday, Nov. 13. | Friday, Nov. 20 
Caledonian .. ee oe oe es il 119 
Great Eastern oe . oe oe 4 49 
Great Northern .. o oe os 126, 12 
Great Western.. .. oe ee 63 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. ee ee 109; 109 
London and Brighton’ ..« ee o lll il 
London and North Western ee ee 1034 103 
London, Chatham, and ens oe ee 45 44 
Midland os oe os 127 la? 
North Eastern, Berwick oo oe ee 101, 101 
Do. York ee oa oe 838 88 
West Midland, Oxford =... oa ee 4l 39 
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5 and too few people to stand. without one, and the Ger- 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. mans aver that Schleswig is. inextricably el with 


Ss 

THE NEW DANISH COMPLICATION. 
A NEW and a heavy care has fallen upon the world,—it 
has become needful to comprehend the question. of 
Schleswig-Holstein. Hitherto it has always been possible to 


Holstein. The Duke of Augustenburg claims to be reign- 
ing Duke of both Duchies, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, 
chief of all German Liberals, has recognized both rights, and 
there is strong reason to fear that the Diet may follow his ex- 
ample. In other words, Germany claims not, as before, right of 


believe that as nothing would ever come of that matter it was | interference, but absolute right of property in the Duchies, and 


expedient for reasonable men to postpone an inquiry which 
politicians regard npeins as the origin of evil is regarded 
among theologians, The unexpected death of the last of the 
Oldenburgs, King Frederick of Denmark, has, however, pro- 
duced a situation in which some final settlement of the dis- 


Denmark, if beaten, will not merely be placed under a cum 
brous constitution, but immediately and for ever broken up. 
She would be reduced to a duchy, and must either suffer her- 
self to be absorbed at once in Scandinavia, or by a slower but 
equally certain process within the German empire itself. 


pute, some arrangement arbitrary or reasonable, based on in- Western Europe will not. suffer such an example of suc- 
vestigation or enforced by the bayonet, seems at last unavoid- | cessful aggression, and one, too, as applicable to Holland as to 
able. The claims which have arisen must be settled now, and | Denmark. Germany is grasping at all four corners, in Poland 
settled for ever, and as the settlement involves the existence | as well as Schleswig, Venetia as well as Hungary, and even 
of an ancient nationality, a possible European war, and the | if England could see with complacence her indefinite extension 
maintenance of treaties in which Great Britain bore a part, | France would find it hard to endure with patience the rapid 








Englishmen must perforce endeavour to understand the issues 
before the court. They are not complicated by the King’s 
death except in appearance, but they are changed and 
rendered of pressing urgency. Hitherto, the question has 
been confined to what the ruler of Schleswig-Holstein could, 
or could not, lawfully do—which could wait; now it is who) 
is ruler of Schleswig-Holstein—which cannot wait, The new | 
King of Denmark, Prince Christian, backed by England and | 
France, says the Duchies belong to him, the Duke of Augus- 
tenburg, backed by German opinion, says they are his, and, 
as before, the real question is—must the Duchies go together? 

No one, at least no one with bayonets at disposal, disputes 
that Prince Christian is King of Denmark Proper. His 
hereditary right, indeed, even if he preferred any, would not 
be worth a straw—his wife’s is a little better, but imperfect, 
she having brothers,—for he is the fourth of the brothers to 
whom in 1852 the throne was offered, and was picked out, 
as Germans say, as the only one of the four who “‘ would for 
a crown play the part of traitor to Germany.” But he is 
King de jure, nevertheless, for he was selected by Europe, 
and has since been elected by regular vote of the Danish 
Parliament, ratified by the assent of the Danish people. His 
title to Denmark is, therefore, de jure, just as good as that 
of the House of Hanover to reign in the British Isles, 
and de facto is undisputed. But his right to reign in Hol- 
stein is more questionable. He himself has no rights, the 
Salic law bars the claim of his wife and of his children 
through her, the male line of the Ducal family of Holstein 
still exists in the person of the Dukes of Augustenburg, and 
their “legitimate” claim has never been set aside, either by 
their own act, or by a European vote, or by the expressed will 
of the people. Their own act is, indeed, pleaded; but the 
renunciation was made by Duke Frederick’s father, and 
there is no doctrine in public law more certain than that 
no act of one member of a royal house can bar the rights of 
the remainder—rights which from the days of James II. have 
been held absolute as against any others not derived from 
treaty or the popular will. It is through their Parliamentary | 
title, not their few drops of Stuart blood, that our monarchs 
claim their throne. A European treaty has been pleaded, 
that of 8th May, 1852, but the votes of the German Powers, 
which were distinctly recorded in fayour of Prince Chris- 
tian, do not carry the assent of the Diet, which neither 
has been nor will be given. And the popular vote in 
Holstein has never been so much as pleaded, and if 
asked for would probably result in a three-fourths majority for 
the Duke of Augustenburg. That Prince is, therefore, we fear, 
alike by the prejudices which influence sovereigns, by the 
rules which guide diplomatists, and by the principles main- 
tained by Liberals, a reasonable claimant to the Dukedom of 
Holstein. If that were the single point at issue on the Danish 
side war could hardly be avoided, for Germany, despite treaties, 
might fight in so strong a cause, and while England would 
dislike intervening to crush down a national vote, Napoleon 
could not denounce a claim identical with his own. Fortu- 
nately for Denmark she has declined over and over again to 
accept that narrow issue. _ If the Holsteiners, say the Danes, 
prefer their life as Germans, subjects of a petty prince and of 
a helpless confederation, to the free life of Scandinavia, may 
all happiness attend. that most, unflattering choice. Denmark 
will chiefly regret the loss of their magnificent cattle. They 
are welcome to go or stay, or partly go.and partly stay, or 
neither go nor stay, or, in short, carry out their own devices 
as fully as if.they inhabited a quite independent State. 
But Schleswig is essential to the existence of the Danish 











monarchy, which, without it, would have no frontier, 


growth of her immediate rival. England, too, if not bound 
specifically by treaty, is bound by sympathy, by her support 
of the agreement of 1852, and by the closest family ties, to 
the little Scandinavimm power. Lord Palmerston has already 
declared that Denmark “ will not stand alone,” and as the alter- 
native is a war between France and England on one side, and 
part of Germany, with Russia, on the other,—a catastrophe 
such as might make pious men doubt whether Providence 
still regarded earth,—it is at least wise to ask whether no 
compromise is possible. 

That compromise, it seems clear, can only be found by 
laying for a new arrangement a new foundation of right. The 
old or historic one is useless, for neither Denmark nor Ger- 
many will ever give up her own interpretation, and the case, 
indeed, is one such as the wisest judges only attempt to settle 
by what is called judges’ law. To prove either case in a 
legal way, one wou!d require to know the unwritten inten- 
tions of a whole host of dead men. To take the strongest 
facts on each side; that Waldemar, King of Denmark, 400 
years since promised that the Duchies should never be divided 
is quite certain, as certain as that the late King, in 1851 
promised them once more their separate autonomy. But, say 
the Danes, King Waldemar, when he used the word “ un- 
divided,” meant to imply “unsplit,” and not “ united,” 
meant, in fact, that they should not be split up into separate 
soyereign bits, as, for instance, ‘‘ Saxony” was. There is a 
letter extant from the German Emperor Rudolph, which 
accepts and reasons upon that view. When, again, King 
Frederick promised autonomy, he meant that Schleswig 
should have a separate administration distinct from that of 
Denmark, which, until she resigns it voluntarily, Schleswig 
is welcome to have. The balance of evidence may incline a 
little to the German, or a little to the Danish side; buta deci- 
sion which should leave both parties reasonably satisfied is, 
we fear, on the historical data, a simple impossibility. 
Those who have studied them longest see most clearly that 
the meaning of both the contracting Powers is so uncertain, 
the evidence of fact so contradictory, the precedents so 
directly conflicting, that the difficulty as a civil difficulty is 
insoluble. But there exist apart from the historical data two 
modes in which new bases of right overriding all others may, 
perhaps, be laid: —Europe sitting in Congress might, with the 
consent of the people, assign both territories, and if the great 
Congress called by Napoleon ever assembles, that will be, 
perhaps, the easier way. Germany would then hold Holstein, 
and Denmark Schleswig, by precisely the same right as that 
of Sweden to Norway—a European decision ratified by its 
object’s assent. To summon the Congress, however, for this 
object alone would be extremely difficult, while if it sits for 
a general rectification statesmen dread its decrees. There re- 
mains but one alternative, a popular vote to be accepted by 
both parties as the basis of future action. Nobody on either 
side denies that each Duchy has in itself many of the 
properties of an independert State; that Holstein, for in- 
stance, is subject directly to Germany, and Schleswig, 
if at all, only indirectly. Let each, therefore, choose for 
itself, with the consent of both Powers, under a distinct 
pledge that its free choice, as expressed in its Diet or 
by universal suffrage, shall become the basis of a new 
public law. If the choice of Holstein should be, as it 
will be, for Germany, the State will be unembarrassed by a 
detested connection ; if that of Schleswig should be, as it will 
be, for Denmark, the quarrel of 400 years will have been 
finally settled. . Or, if contrary to all expectation and prece- 
dent, Schleswig should choose the bigger instead of the freer 
nation with which to unite its destinies, then, though the 
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career of Denmark will have been cut prematurely short, the | partist schemes for the ‘reconstruction of Europe” are 


act will have been the voluntary one of a section of her own 
children, and the peace of Europe will be preserved. Order 
could not survive a violent seizure of Schleswig, but it would 
outlive the absorption of Jutland and the Islands into a Scan- 
dinavian Empire. 





ENGLAND’S DANGER. 
RE is one nervous dread which, once thoroughly ex- 
cited, is always strong enough to upset the balance of 
England's political reason, and to drive every other considera- 
tion of principle and sentiment before it, as dust before the 
wind, and that is, jealousy of a Bonapartist France. We 
were threatened with a terrible access of this hysterical affec- 
tion before the Italian war, in 1859, when all the island rang 
with gloomy warnings to Italy, to prefer the Austrian 
tyranny to the French alliance, and when Liberals as well as 
Tories were never tired of repeating that nothing but dreadful 
disaster to the dupe of France could result even from the 
total destruction of Italy’s foes. The most Liberal papers and 
reviews, as well as the most Conservative, stormed against 
the unholy alliance. Austria, who had been treading Italy 
under foot for forty years, became a political martyr and 
almost 2 political saint. And had not, fortunately for us, the 
Liberal party been then in Opposition, and, therefore, consti- 
tutionally disposed to counteract the obvious bias of Lord 
Malmesbury and his friends towards the Cabinet of Vienna, 
we might have had the satisfaction of doing everything that 
England could do to arrest the most glorious political achieve- 
ment of modern times, by simply acting with implicit 
faith on the principle that nothing good can come out 
of Bonapartism. And now, we are sorry to say, the 
ponete fit of hysteria seems to be recurring since the 
peror’s proposal for a Congress excited our jealous fears. 
Something more than vague rumour describes the constant 
communication going on between our own Foreign Office and 
that of Vienua. By means of the telegraph Lord Russell and 
Count Rechberg are supposed to be laying their heads together, 
while Count Apponyi holds long interviews with the former. 
No one attempts to conceal the disgust and alarm which the 
Emperor’s proposal has excited in the English Cabinet, and 
every one believes,—not, we imagine, without justice,—that 
the first thought of England has been to concert measures with 
Austria for thwarting the Emperor of the French. And if 
these things are done in the green tree, what shall be done in 
the dry? Ifthe Liberal Ministry should commit the error of 
prematurely countermining what it dreads as Bonapartist 
ambition, and allying itself with those who take their stand on 
European prescription, what will the Tories, always Aus- 
trianizers, and always wont to defend the rights of crowns and to 
depreciate the rights of nations, do? It is almost an unfortunate 
circumstance for English Liberalism that the Liberal party are 
not stimulated, as they were in 1859, by the cold air of Opposi- 
tion, to see all the dangers of an actively Conservative policy 
in Europe. It is unfortunate also that the country itself has 
since then become more Conservative; and not only less 
inclined than ever to foment any stir in Europe, but less 
inclined to permit the interference of others. It is unfortu- 
nate, again, that in spite of the great results of the Italian 
war, France so deeply mortified the Liberal Government of 
this country, and so justifiably excited our dread of Bona- 
partist ambition by its cynical policy in claiming the terri- 
tories of Savoy and Nice, that our Italian policy is no longer 
an adequate prescription. And, finally, it is, in one sense, 
unfortunate that Austria has recently earned a right to some 
litical respect, and can be made the confidant of a Liberal 
nglish Government with less discredit than could have been 
the case in 1859. All these things promote the danger to which 
Lord Derby alluded last session, when he hoped that we might 
not ultimately find ourselves drawn into a war against 
Poland, as the final result of opening the discussion with 
Russia in her favour. His own instincts led him to 
see how much more England would care to beat back 
France from the Rhine than to expel the Russian 
despotism from Warsaw,—and the danger he foresaw seems 
likely to be ripened by the Emperor’s proposal,— so 
abhorrent to the /aisser-faire English Cabinet,—for probing 
all the political sores in Europe, into a nearer danger 
than we had then any right to expect. If England 
skould concert with Austria a policy generally obstructive 
to Napoleon, that will be the first great step in the danger- 
eus direction which Lord Derby’s prophetic imagination 
foresaw. 
Now, though we can quite enter into the uneasiness, the 
distaste, the legitimate apprehension with which Bona- 








regarded by all sober statesmen, and the wise desire to 
check the encroaching tendencies of the French territorial 
ambition, we must earnestly protest against the grievous folly 
and more grievous wrong of so discounting our fears in this 
direction as to become the practical antagonists of a great and 
just cause. This is mot the way in which we can 
best control the ambition of France, and yet, if we 
now join Austria in the attempt to scotch the wheels 
of Napoleon’s policy, we shall in effect be throwing 
our influence into the scale of tyranny, simply in order to 
avert what our delirious English dread conceives as a 
worse tyranny in the future. Austria is, it is true, in great 
measure a reformed Government as regards her internal policy. 
Austria acting with France and Italy might even become a 
reforming Government as regards foreign policy,—for Austria, 
and France and Italy could only agree on conditions which 
would set free Venetia and re-establish Poland. ‘Nay, even if 
acting in conjunction with France alone, Austria could not 
be obstructive,—for she could not co-operate with France 
without re-opening the Polish question, and at least abandon- 
ing anything like abject reverence for the treaties of 1815. 
But Austria acting with England on a policy expressly 
intended to cripple France could only take one line, and that 
a line which it would be a disgrace to England to take,—the 
line of defending the vested interests of Governments against 
the cry of an oppressed nation, the line of opposing intervention 
in Poland, the line of standing by the arrangements which gave 
Posen to Prussia and Galicia to Austria, of declining all further 
reconsideration of the Italian question, and of guarantecing Ger- 
many against the consequences of its own selfish and servile sup- 
port of Russia. IfEnglandis now preparing to take up with 
Austria the position which will most impede and embarrass 
France, she can only effect this by lending her influence to a 
bad cause and a discredited international contract ; she can only 
do it at the risk of lending moral and, perhaps ultimately, phy- 
sical help to a policy which, if it did not directly crush Poland, 
would at least cut it off from help; which, if it did not re-enact 
the treaty of Vienna, would at least save as many of its 
arbitrary transfers of nations and provinces, as it is now 
possible to save, from either criticism or assault. Austria, if 
she now set her face absolutely against France, has no other 
possibility left. She will not fight for Poland herself and 
alone; England will not, and cannot, help her; therefore the 
only policy on which they can combine is the obstructive 
policy of tripping up Napoleon in his first move, and doing 
all in their power to keep things as they are. We should be 
heartily ashamed if England were betrayed into this favourite 
dog-in-the-manger policy of hers, which both refuses to do 
anything itself for a nation in trouble, and to let the only 
Power at all disposed to help, render aid which excites her 
jealous fears. We should be doubly ashamed if England were 
betrayed into it under a Government that not only calls itself 
Liberal, but that has reaped in Italy the glorious fruits of a 
genuinely Liberal policy. 

Do we, then, look upon Napoleon as the beneficent, 
modest, disinterested monarch for whom he gives himself 
out, and seriously wish the English nation to support 
humbly his grand “ideas?” By no means. No one can 
distrust the disinterestedness of these Napoleonic pro- 
fessions more utterly than we do. No one can feel better 
satisfied that if once more the Emperor makes war for an 
‘«idea,” he will manage with his usual adroitness that some 
foreign protégé shall settle a large additional estate upon “ the 
idea” in trust for the separate use of France, somehow. But we 
do object to the shortsighted longsightedness which so often 
induces our politicians to increase these evils by guarding 
against them too early. Sir G. Cornewall Lewis used to say 
most wisely that in nine cases out of ten, in polities, cure was 
better than prevention,—and this is certainly one of them. 
Nothing can be more mischievous than that selfish Conser- 
vatism which obstructs justice as a precaution against some 
hypothetical injustice which is thought likely to follow. 
It is true that this is the Emperor’s method,—to redress a big 
wrong for Europe, and then pay himself by a little wrong in 
his own interest. But it is folly, as well as evil, to 
meet this policy by countermining it as a whole. In that 
way we only get France all the credit of the first design and 
none of the discredit of the second,—while we keep for our- 
selves all the discredit of checking her in the first policy, and 
none of the credit of checking her in the second. The 
simpler and juster policy which we pursued in the Italian 
war with so glorious a result—the result, in fact, that France 
incurred the expense while England reaped the influence— 
is much easier as well as much nobler. If we will not 
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stir ourselves, and so gain the influence of an ally in the just 
cause, let us at least stand aside from all obstruction, and even | 
cheer on France so long as she is strictly pursuing the pure | 
and disinterested policy which gives a nation back its freedom. 
Then, when the moment arrives that France attempts to repay | 
herself by any sinister policy, let England step in to the 
rescue, as she did after Villafranca and Zurich. Let us lend | 
our influence to freedom against France then, as we lent it to | 
France in the cause of freedom at first; and the result to| 
English prestige cannot be doubtful. The stimulus given to the | 
popular cause by the Italian war was so great as to bridle the | 
power of France for evil, even when it was exerted for evil; and | 
so it would be again in Poland. The Emperor is not a politician 
to be trusted, but when he puts in motion great national 
enthusiasms, he cannot stop them when he will ; and England, | 
if she will act the modest part of standing aloof indeed, but | 
always lending her sympathy to the just cause, will have no 
reason to complain of the proportions of credit reaped by the 
country which ventures nothing but also grasps at nothing, 
and the country which ventures much but sheathes a hungry | 
ambition in glittering and generous sentiment. 

We are not a little ashamed of the irritable jealousy which , 
is manifesting itself just now towards France. We look on. 
while Russia annihilates and tortures a nation with calm dis- | 
pleasure indeed but also with the perfect equanimity with | 
which we are apt to tolerate a poor man who beats his wife. 
But let France only show a disposition which may be con- 
strued into an ultimate danger, and we sneer, scold, bristle 
up, and cast our quills at her like the fretful porcupine. Clever | 
men compare France to the greedy pike. Timid men fret and 
fuss like Lord Malmesbury before the Italian war. Nowhere is 
there any dignity and equanimity. It is obvious that Russian 
crime disturbs us far less than French restlessness. This is not | 
the way for Liberal England to use her moral power with good 
effect. If we are about to concert with Austria a diplomatic 
checkmate to the French designs for Poland, we are about to 
make a blunder so great and so selfish that it may be fairly | 
called a crime. It may be well that we should ostenta-| 
tiously hold aloof from righting the wrongs of oppressed | 
nations. But if it be so, we should, at least, leave the field open 
to less delicate agencies. Todo all in our power to defeat the | 
use of less scrupulous instruments of good, simply because we 
know them to be less scrupulous, is a course so unworthy of 
England that it should, at least, be left to Tories. 


MILITARY JUDGES. 

i Crawley Court-Martial, whatever its end, must pro- 

duce one good result. Being one of the few Court- 
Martials in which the public has of late years taken an 
active interest, it will compel them to watch the proceedings 
as closely as those of the ordinary civil tribunals. The steps 
of the process will be scanned as well as the process itself, 
the modes of admitting evidence as well as the evidence ad- 
mitted, the demeanour of the tribunal as well as its ultimate 
verdict. The result will be, we believe, a feeling of profound 
distaste, not for military law, which is essentially just, but 
for the mode of bringing that law to bear, which is essen- 
tially cumbrous and bad. The country will perceive that the 
Court-Martial is, in fact, a tribunal unacquainted with forms, 
but trying to work through forms of the most rigid order, 
that its members are at once jurymen, judges, and examining 
counsel; that they are constantly uncertain as to what 
evidence ought and ought not to be received on the | 
charge; that they are always deferring to some authority | 


not visible in Court, but which works through the Pre- | 








‘the Courts must be exclusively military. 


‘look against his direct superiors. 
first principles of discipline, be supreme, and any intro- 


/an extinction of written proceedings. 


The instant the truth is perceived an effort will be made for 
reform, and as no special interests stand in the way, the only 
difficulty will be to decide on the line which reform should 
take. The military caste, as a caste, is by no means, we 
believe, enamoured of the existing system; it has been re- 
peatedly a dangerous impediment to the authority of the 
Crown,—witness the Court-Martials after the Madras mutiny 
of Sir E. Gambier’s time,—and the people have no reason to 
defend what might, in times of excitement, be a formidable 
shield for officers acting under strong inducements to combine. 
The usual obstacles to all change would not, therefore, be 
strong, provided only that certain ends of a military kind 
are kept distinctly in view. The first of these is that 
It will not 
do, with the peculiar constitution of the British Army, 
to admit of any authority to which the soldier could 
They must, on the very 


duction of civil elements, either as judges, or jurymen, or 
counsel to be heard as of right, is utterly inadmissible. A 
certain amount of despotism, to be used only with justice and 
under the strictest legal restraints, is of the essence of Army 
organization. Then no attempt must be made to make the 
system absolutely and in all emergencies uniform. Whatever 
reform may be adopted must be, more or less, in the direction 


‘of bringing experience to bear on the forms of procedure, and 


experience cannot always be brought to bear in distant stations 
or sudden occasions of trial. Discipline must be kept up if 
only acompany is to be held together, but there cannot be ex- 
perienced men in every garrison uponearth. If an Ensign flings 
his cap at his Major in St. ‘Kitts he must be cashiered, even 
if there be no Judge-Advocate within three thousand miles ; 
if a soldier plunders on march he must be punished, whether 
forms can all be complied with or not. We have already 
limited the direct power of the individual officer quite as 
much as is safe, and any further legislation of that kind will 
end in reducing the soldier’s obedience, which should be nearly 
instinctive, into the sort of obedience paid by the workmen 
in a great shipyard. Lastly, the reform must not include 


| any diminution of the power of initiative and revisal possessed 


by the Commander-in-Chief, and therefore must not comprise 
That power, besides 
being essential to the prerogative of pardon, is often most 
beneficial. It may, for instance, be absolutely necessary, under 
certain circumstances, to suspend certain forms of punishment 
without altering the law which legalizes them, or acquainting 
the body of officers with the reasons for suspending them. It 
may, and often is, useful to intervene between a too strict 
commanding officer and the men without telling a Court- 
Martial to distrust the former’s martinet ideas. It may, and 
in officers’ trials it often is, necessary to act upon knowledge 
in the possession of the Commander-in-Chief, but not com- 
municable to any tribunal whatever. That is the reason why 
Courts held upon “ scandals” so often seem to break down, 
and the power though sometimes abused is in an army which 
forms one great club often essential to the first object of armies 
—the good service of the State. It may, and often is, indispen- 
sable to allow the Commander-in-Chief to refuse the Court- 
Martial an injudicious zeal would hurry on, to the detriment 
of interests ten times as great as the often imaginary reasons 
for trial. It might be, for instance, and we rather think is, 
very useful for the Horse Guards to protect Sir W. Mansfield, 
as it is just now visibly doing, always provided protection 
does not involve a failure of justice. 

The easiest way to secure these ends, while securing also 

















sident; and that on every occasion of doubt the Court! more rapid, more searching, and more trustworthy tribunals, 
becomes a secret tribunal, of which the members are | would be, we think, to reduce the present committee of 
responsible not to the law, as judges are when they also judges called a Court-Martial into a jury, leaving the judicial 
consult in secret, but to each other and the Commander-in- | power always in the hands of a judge. This, wherever pos- 
Chief. They will perceive that the selection of a very! sible, should be always the same officer, chosen for his capacity 
determined President does not prevent confusion, that close | from among the Judge Advocates-General. In England, for 
public watchfulness is no guarantee against excessive delay, | example, one or two Judges could sit as Presidents of every 
that the dramatic condensation of incidents which is essential | Court-Martial, and would in a year or two reduce the pro- 
to the value of oral testimony—delay changing it, in fact, | ceedings into a defined and intelligible system. They might 
into mere documentary evidence—is wholly absent, and that, | be called by the ancient title of Provosts, rank among the 
finally, military simplicity is no protection against the most | very highest Staff officers, and be distributed one to each of 
astute legal quibbles. They will, in short, realize, as they | the great military divisions, such, for instance, as Ireland, or 
have never realized yet, that a charge which a civil court! an Indian Presidency. Wherever they were present, the re- 
would hear with the most exhaustive patience within the | maining officers would be merely a jury, wholly irresponsible 
compass of twenty-four hours, may be diffused by a military | for anything except the finding upon the facts. They would 
court over three or four months, at an expense of time, money, | decide upon principles upon the reception of evidence, and 
and human suffering altogether unjustifiable. Only assume | they could arrange for those rare occasions on which State 
for a moment that Colonel Crawley is innocent, and imagine! policy requires a departure from the ordinary proceedings 
the punishment inflicted by the tension of so many weeks as| of the Court. Their written summary of evidence might, 
he must remain at the full stretch of his powers. moreover, be accepted as basis for the Commander-in- 
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Chief's revision, and at least three-fifths of the present’ 
multiplication of writings would be at once at anend. In| 
cases where they could not be present they must be repre- 

sented by the commanding and two other officers; but these | 
would in turn be guided*by the rules the Provosts would be | 
certain, in course of time, to lay down. If selected with | 
care, aud from among the class of officers who have at least some | 
training in law, and who, with such a reward in view, would | 
soon be infinitely better trained, the Provosts would speedily 

acquire that respect and authority of office which, far more | 
than any law, keeps our Civil Courts in order, and their deci- 

sions, from the absence of clique influences, would be received | 
by the army with a confidence not always at present accorded 

to the existing Courts. Their authority would not interfere | 
with that of the officers, or of the Commanders-in-Chief, or 
of the swifter tribunals essential to discipline in the field, 
while it would on all grave occasions supply those defects of 
procedure which make military law sometimes a synonym for 
tyranny, and sometimes an instrument too feeble to secure 
either of its two ends, justice and discipline. 


LE CODE ROUGE, 

WARDS the end of last Session Lord Ellenborough, 

speaking in his place in Parliament as a chief of the 
Conservative party, denounced the Emperor Alexander as the 
‘first Revolutionist of Europe.” ‘The destruction of pro- 
perty and the bowleversement of social relations, enfranchise- | 
ment and confiscation, as parts of a deliberate policy, never, 
he warned the Emperor, paid crowned heads in the end. The | 
speech was, we fear, in part an ebullition of spite against the 
Czar for his share in the enfranchisement of the serfs, the | 
one great act of his reign, but it was strictly in accord with 
the truth. ‘The Emperor of Russia, hereditary chief of the 
European Conservatives, the one secular sovereign who main- | 
tains in theory the doctrine of Popes and Khalifs, and declares | 
himself vicegerent of God, is intent on playing the part of 
Marat. Neither Robespierre nor St. Just in the height of 
their power, with all Europe invading France, and all French- | 
men mad with hope of the coming cra and fear of the | 
present guillotine, would have avowed the purpose which 
is now fulfilling in Poland. The National Government, | 
aware that the West finds it difficult to believe in the| 
atrocities reported from Wilna, that civilized men cannot | 
readily bring themselves to sound the depths to which | 
savages can descend, have issued a little pamphlet, which | 
with the happy allusiveness Poles share in common with 
Freuchmen, they have designated Le Code Rouge. It is a 
passionless little affair, only a minute blue-book, a tame little 
collection, without note or comment beyond a brief preface, 
of the official circular orders issued by the Governors 
of the Russo-Polish provinces. Many of them have been 
republished within St. Petersburg itself, many more have 
appeared in the local gazettes, and all bear the unmistake- 
able stamp of Russian official authority. The cruelty of 
the orders has a visible efficiency, a completeness as to method, | 
and object, and choice of instruments, which no forger could | 
counterfeit, and of which no Pole would, for the sake of the 
people he loves, venture to give to Russians the first | 
idea. Communicated to Europe in driblets, these orders have | 











dared to express, and which he was on the spot hissed for 
expressing—the notion that the cultivated as such deserve 
death, is here manifest in action, carried out not by “ Repub- 
licans,”’ or “ fanatics,” or “ Reds,” but by the responsible ser- 
vants of a great Conservative power. 

The policy .of arresting all educated persons as necessarily 
hostile to Government, of finding in confiscation the means of 
crushing the revolt, is here openly avowed in language of 
almost sickening sameness. The instrament employed is in- 
variably the peasantry, who are to be formed into bands as 
auxiliary police, authorized to make domiciliary visits, to arrest 
all suspected persons, ‘gentlemen, bourgeois, and priests” being 
particularly specified, to watch all chateaux and inns, their 
proprietors and their servants, to divide with the soldiers all 
spoil which may be captured,” especially horses, and “other 
agricultural aids, and all provisions which may be taken,” 
and which can be taken only from plundered homesteads. 
The victims are always the well-to-do, without reference to 
their share in insurrectionary movements. ‘The military 
chiefs,” says Mouravieff, in an order of atrocious ability, bear- 
ing date the 28th June, 1863, ‘ will use all their energy to 
purge out (purger de tows) all proprietors, nobles, priests, &e., 
not devoted to the Government, or implicated in any 
manner whatever in the insurrection. Those whose 
bad intentions are notorious shall be arrested at once, 
and forwarded to the nearest military chief, to be judged 
with all the rigour of martial law.’ ‘These classes are to 
be held responsible ‘if they suffer new bands of insurgents 
to be organized on their property,” if ‘any persons under 
them take any part in any movement ;”’ if “they aceord any 
refuge to the insurgents,” if ‘ they do not denounce all who 
may be forming new bands.” ‘I am suspect, thou art sus- 
pect, he is suspect,”’ wrote Camille Desmoulins; but Moura- 
vieff has surpassed the Terrorist, for lest the suspect should 
not be enough, it is arranged in the same decree that all pro- 
visions found on the wounded shall be divided among the 
peasaut guards, and the soidiers are told “ that the goods of 
all proprietors, less or more implicated in the revolt, present 
vast means of subsistence, which now profit the insurgent 
bands.” Was ever an invitation to plunder couched in 
broader language? but even this Tartar simplicity was not 
sufficiently cynical. On the 3rd July, a week after, the 
Governor-General, therefore, issued another order, valid like 
the first one through the Governments of Wilna, Grodno, 
Koyno, Minsk, Mohilew, and Witepsk, ordering that the 
“lands of the suspect shall be given in usufruct to 
the day-labourers, and to the peasants who possess no 
land ”—mark, he is obliged to go below the peasants proper— 
‘you will choose the peasants and day-labourers distinguished 
for their probity and their services to the army during the 
fuite or dispersion of the rebels.” The ‘ peasants,” more- 
over, are charged ‘to arrest all whom they suspect of having 
relations with the rebels.”” That is the whole plan in a para- 
graph. The day-labourers, peasants without land, people 
degraded even below the low level of the Polish peasant, are 
allowed to suspect whomsoever they please, to arrest whomso- 
ever they suspect, and to divide among themselves the lands of 
whomsoever they arrest. Imagine such a permission given 
in Ireland, and in Ireland the peasantry have not the recollee- 








in the West excited a feeling of surprise at their apparently | tion of centuries of personal chastisement to embitter them 
useless severity, and have not unfrequently been at once | against those who were once their owners! ‘This order is 
denounced and excused as the vain threats of men crazed with | again repeated a few days afterwards, with the additions that 
despotic power. There is such a craze, as men familiar with ‘the rural population are recommended officially empécher les 
the history of Rome, and of Russia, and of scenes in the Indian | proprietaires, les employés, les odnodwortsi, les gens du — 
Mutiny well know, a fever of the brain, when men seem, as | jc., the “ &c.,” which implies such a rich wealth of careless 
a Mouravieff once said of himself, to see blood, when resistance | cruelty in the man who wrote it, being in this, as in a 
is really believed to be crime, and the maniac sees nothing pas- | former case, Mouravieff’s own. On the 6th July, all 
sive enough for his will except a corpse. But the evidence | proprietors absent from their estates were added to the 
contained in this pamphlet is not of that brief frenzy, not of| classes to be condemned without trial, and on_ the 
any sudden or atrocious burst of cruelty, not even of that, 8th some money stolen by the insurgents was ordered 
tyrannical absolutism which sometimes exults in exaggerating| to be levied from the Polish proprietors alone. Even 
its own tyranny, but of acold and mature design. No reason- | these measures were not swift enough ; Marat was too tame, 
able man who studies these orders thus collected together, | Mouravieff borrowed an idea from the Septembriseurs ; and on 
collates one with one another, marks how the details vary | 18th July ordered that nine and sixpence a 
~ Po Fg a ~ oe —— Ber 3 aa he | paid poe ay “4 — a whom they mig 
as before him proof of a thought-out plan. is the in- | suspect of designs, and arrest without arms! 

tention of Russia, as revealed in these orders, to revolutionize| It isnot worth while, after these orders, all rigorously obeyed, 
, a Poland, to carry out Marat’s age cut out vee | to quote orders still worse from a Colonel —- 8 
the provinces which once were Polish all that remains of | savage jokes on the advantage of “‘swift canonization tor 
Polish civilization. The rich, if they are but Poles, are to priests,” or the instructions by which the civil Governor a 
be despoiled, the cultivated to be slain, the people to be de-| Wilna transported hundreds of families into the interior accu 

ported. None are to be left in any position of influence, or | only of being Poles, divided their lands among labourers, and 
authority, or consideration, and Russian Poland, stripped of | sold their moveables “‘to cover the expenses o ye 
all but Emperor, officials, and peasants, is to be finally reduced | would entail ;” but we must notice one more fact. in every 
to order. ‘The idea which even in the Convention only Marat | general order one gleam of pity is betrayed, one class exempt 
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alike from spoliation and torture ; it is not the priests who are | kind, took deep root within his mind, and, years after, were 
“‘ specially culpable ;” or the women who, if they wear mourn- | reproduced in his last public speech. Kingship, his republican 
ing are to be held to have revolted, and ‘‘are to be punished by | friends taught him—as they had taught Alexander of Russia 
martial law,” or the children who are to be deported with their | before—-was not incompatible with strong democratic leanings ; 
parents;,or, even the officials whose laxity is held to be | only the,King mast be the. hereditary chief of the lower classes, 
.** twiee,a crime.” The single favoured class are the Russians | the ill-used and oppressed. “people.” With these ideas Prince 
.who,without. distinction of conduct are formally exempted | Frederick went back to Denmark, at the age of twenty. 
from surveillance or punishment on the express ground of Things, meanwhile, had chasged.et the Danish Court. in regand 
for wisied cael Soe pera is declared to include only “aj,, ing succession to the throne. ‘The reigning King, now sixty 
On the. bith September Alexander the Second, that a aa ae a ote os o having ale ell gh 
Sovereign of boundless clemency, in a letter published all hie aio ——s grt an, The eed thao i 
over Europe, thanked Mouravieff for the tranquillity he at Dendead Deen dypetenl Ge Ane Oe. ade C94 6 F 
established, ‘‘ without recourse to measures of regrettable [imely anxious to marry off his two daughters, the eldest already 
severity.” On the 25th October he addressed to his brother | Past thirty; and no:suitor coming from abroad, he offered them to 
‘a letter relieving him of his viceroyalty of Poland, a letter | the ouly disposable male relations at home—the one, the young 
full of that tender unction Russian Prinses know so well how | man just returned from Geneva ; and the other, his uncle, Prince 
‘to employ, and of the under-tone of menace whichRussian | Ferdinand. ‘The young republican Prince would fain have de- 
clined the honour of being united to a King’s daughter; but a 


. Princes‘ love so dearly to carry out. That letter is of itself a 
‘justification of the revolt. If it was, asthe Z'imes affects to | refusal was not permitted to him, and by orders of his father and 
lieve, written in honest fuith, then the Emperor does not |the King he was married, under strong military escort, to his 


ee what justice or ne — holds a cousin, Princess Wilhelmina, on the 1st of November, 1828,, What 
‘kindness if practised on Poles, considers suffering when Poles | might have been foreseen occurred immediately after. Frederick 
‘suffer, as a condition he ought to aggravate. The brother om from the first a strong dislike to his wife, — was somewhat 
pe despatch Neen a o> the Czar a‘ pine 8 his senior in age, which was greatly increased in time by her 
te ri mere a way 0s: pe ; — was Sempe f haughty disposition, utterly foreign to his own habits, acquired at 
‘to carry out, as his first measure, a wholesale proscription of | Genova, as well as his principles and way of thinking. Before 
— named in vast lists prepared two years before. If the long he left his royal spouse altogether, taking refuge at a man- 
oe ee a — rr ete by “ery ‘ee the ay sion, distant from the capital, among his old friends and humble 
ANY Sok eameatem THNAn ie *-Femmaralne steba.9f f mgs, Uk BAL” | companions. \: He liere made the acquaintance, for the first time, 
‘Mony with the wants and interests of the country,” he must . . ; : 

: . . of Louise Rasmussen, a sprightly little damsel of sixteen, the 
be incapable of comprehending that Poles are human beings, “th pro Be d : 
who, like other human beings, can feel. If, on the other daughter of a poor tradesman, but wit er o. nae: SO STO 
hand, as we believe, he writes with conscious dishonesty of | 8'ce and mother-wit. Such society was altogether more to his 
purpose, his letter is a declaration of war on Poland; for he | t#stes than that of the stiff Court of Copenhagen, at which he did 
threatens distinctly that till all Poles have once more sought | not make his appearance for along time. It was in vain that the 
his clemency, even that mild rule of which proscription was | irritated King summoned him back to his wife; the delinquent 
the first feature shall be far too mild for them. Constantine, who | seemed decided to follow his inclinations more than his duty, and 
‘only proscribed individuals, must be exchanged for the | at length brought upon himself condign punishment. | By a royal 
General who now at Warsaw makes war on the human race. | decree of September 10, 1837, Prince Frederick ‘was banished to 
And there are people in England, men bolstered by wealth, | the fortress of Fredericia, in Jutland, where, in the midst of an 
“propped by strong laws, guarded by drilled police, who} immense marsh, he had time to philosophize upon royalty, and 
wonder why ‘‘those Poles ” cannot take advantage of the democracy, aud the advantage of marrying a king's daughter. Old 
*well-known clemeney ” of his Majesty Alexander II. It is | soldier and sailor friends were not allowed on visit to Fredericia, 
men’ like him who compel thinkers to believe, in spite of | and even little Louise Rasmussen could not find her way to the 
themselyes, that there will be no peace on earth till its Kings fortress, but with many tears, on the order of her parents, set out 




















Pra gape, on a journey to Paris, where she became an ornament to the corps 
a. WIT. PaR REPT? = vues de ballet. A few days after Frederick's arrival at the place of his 
FREDERICK VIL, THE REPUBLICAN: KING. banishment, a decree of divorce between him and Princess 


KING has just departed life of whom it may well be said | Wilhelmina was issued at Copenhagen. However, the King’s 
that his crown was uneasy on his head. ‘The late monarch of daughter did not remain long a lonely divorced wife, for in less 
_ Denmark was not born to the throne, and not brought up for the | than eight months after, on the 19th May, 1838, she gave her 
throne, and all his life long he wished nothing better than to de-| hand to another distant cousin, Prince Charles of Sonderburg- 
scend from the throne which chance had given him, but for which | Gliicksburg. 
he felt little love. Frederick VII. was born October 6, 1808: twelve! The death of the King and the accession of his father to the 
months after the bombardment of Copenhagen by the British | throne released Prince Frederick from prison at the end of little 
fleet, at a time when the crown of Denmark did not seem to be more than two years, and he was then appointed governor of the 
worth many years’ purchase. His father, too, was but the cousin of Island of Funen. But being inclined to fall again into his old 
the reigning King, who had two daughters, and being only forty | ways of living, his royal father soon after insisted that he should 
years of age, had hopes of still possessing male offspring. Under | marry once more, and after some negotiations, Princess Caroline 
these circumstances, the prospects of young Prince Frederick ap- | of Mecklenburg-Strelitz was chosen to be the second wife. In the 
peared to be not particularly brilliant; aud his father being a proud | full bloom of youth, very pretty, and highly accomplished, it was 
though singularly unostentatious man, he was left almost entirely to | hoped that she would wean Prince Frederick from his low-born 
himself, and permitted to grow up among peasants, sailors, and | companions, and bring him back to Court and to a sense of his 
soldiers, from whom he imbibed strongly democratic tastes. When | crown-princely duties. But this the young princess signally failed 
only four years of age, a great misfortune befell the poor boy,| todo. Frederick, although he acknowledged her to be prettier, 


His parents, after several years of unhappiness, were separated by | thought her as proud as his first wife, and before long absented 
a divorce, which decreed that he should be torn from his affec- | himself more than ever from the Court and his new home. What, 
tionate mother and be left under the care of strangers. Among | probably, greatly contributed to this estrangement was an accidental 
strangers accordingly he grew up, the father being so entirely | mecting with an old friend of his youth, Louise Rasmussen. Poor 


engrossed by political affairs, in the course of which the crown of | Louise had seen hard times since she left Denmark for France. 
Norway was placed on his head for four short months, as almost to | Though an ornament, for some years, of the Paris corps de ballet, she 
forget the existence of his son. A new marriage, which gave | was soon shelved on the appearance of greater ornaments, and had to 
Frederick a stepmother, estranged the paternal feelings still | content herself with becoming a member of a wandering troupe of 
more, and the young prince was glad enough when at the age of | actors, disseminating dramatic art through the little towns of 
sixteen he was permitted to leave Denmark on travels through | Germany, Hungary, and Bohemia. The speculation, with all 
Europe, nominally to complete his education, in reality to begin | its hardships and miseries, proved very unsatisfactory in 
it. He duly made the then customary tour de I’ Europe, and then | a pecuniary sense, and Louise Rasmussen was glad to drop 
settled down for several years at Geneva. Here, in the country of | off the stage at a destitute Hanoverian village, and to 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, he imbibed ultra-republican principles, | proceed on foot to Hamburg. The wealthy merchant city gave 
for the reception of which his previous training, or absence of her new friends, atnong whom she sojourned for another couple of 
training, had already well fitted him. The splendid dreams of La years, and then returned to Copenhagen. Getting to the dangerous 
Jeune Suisse, of the liberty, equality, and fraternity of all man- | boundary of thirty, Miss Rasmussen now resolyed to become 
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steady, and accordingly settled down as milliner and dressmaker, | republic, and leave the thrones to cope with the moral strength of 
working for the shops and for any procurable private customers. | that example. ‘There was a strong manliness in the man which his 
One evening, coming home late from her work, she was | people, amid the unfavourable circumstances of his career, recog - 
arrested—at least this is the Copenhagen story—by the sight | nized at last, and the crowd who in 1848 howled disgust under 
of a fire, and with wonted energy ranged herself among the | his windows, received the news of his death with regret and eon- 
human chain of assistants whose hands passed the pails of |sternation. His successor, Prince Christian, nominated by the 
water from the canal to the fire-engine. She had not been | Powers over the heads of his own elder brothers, ascends the 
there long when ‘she perceived that a gentleman opposite, | throne at a stormy time, and may live to regret the illness which 
likewise busy in handing pails, stared very hard at her, as if lhe now probably deems so fortunate for himself. , 
trying to recognize an acquaintance. She recognized hin at once; 

it was his Royal Highness Prince Frederick, heir to the throne OLD AND NEW SCHOOLS OF NURSERY 

of Denmark. The conflagration being subdued, Prince Frederick pe : RHYME. 

gallantly offered his arm to accompany Miss Rasmussen to her HE tide of Christmas nursery rhymes is beginning to set in, 
humble lodgings, and a few months after, she found her- and some very good ones are now before us, of which we 
self installed in a pretty little villa on the island of Amager, | have only one important complaint tomake. They are too modern. 
from which, at the end of a year, she migrated to a larger mansion, | Young children are, to some extent, old-fashioned creatures, at 
with numerous servants about her. Here she had the satisfaction | least in intellect, and always feel a greater faseination for the 
of learning the divorce of Prince Frederick from his second | (¥aint and partially obsolete children’s literature of the past gene- 
wife, after a union of five years. Princess Caroline returned rations than for the latest fashion of the day. This is one ground 











to Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and Louise Rasmussen was declared 
favorite en titre. 

King Christian VIII. died on the 20th January, 1848, and the 
same day his son ascended the throne as Frederick VII. One of 
his first acts was to elevate Louise Rasmussen to the rank of 
Baroness Danner, which title was advanced soon after to that of 
Countess. The matter created some discontent at first among the 
people ; but was judged less severely when it was found that the 
royal favourite used whatever influence she possessed for the benefit 
of the nation. Besides, the King loudly declared more than once 
that he would prefer a thousand times giving up his throne than 


of the attraction between children and old people. . It is always 
grandmamma who tells the most delightful stories, and repeats the 
most delightful rhymes. Papas and mammas (unless they have 
treasured the traditions of an older generation) are a little too 
modern, a little too easy and self-possessed im tone, to be perfeatly 
consonant with young children’s nature. What children like best 
of all is something a little stiff in the intellectual joints, like their 
own little intellects not yet working very easilysomething that 
puts odd questions to them in a quaint form, with humour more 
subdued than broad—or perhaps without intentional humour 
at all, but only grotesque from the differetices between their 





separation from his friend. The abdication seemed near when the | style and the modern talk around. Children do not want—want 
news of the French Revolution arrived at Copenhagen. A large nothing less, indeed—than to “* understand their epoch.” On the 
mob, composed of ultra-radicals and members of the Scandinavian | contrary, their first want is to get hold, in some quaint remem- 
party, filed before the palace of the King, erying for reform and , berable way, of the great difference between themselves and all 
threatening insurrection. They were disarmed by the solemn | other parts of creation, to find their own bearings, as it were, in the 
response of Frederick VII. that he was perfectly ready to lay | wiverse, and the bearing of one thing on another,—and hence 
down his crown at the bidding of the people, and either become | the old children’s stories, and rhymes, and pictures have a much 
President of a Danish Republic, or retire altogether from power. | deeper interest than the new, for there is more contrast and 
This was not what the leaders of the movement wanted, and they, | more seuse of strangeness, which implies also more sympathy with 
therefore, became quiet again, and accepted with thanks the new | children, in them, than in the new generation's stories, Venerable 
constitution granted by the King. The latter, nevertheless, | stories and rhymes that have ripened for two or three lifetimes at 
thought seriously of abdicating, and was restrained only by the | least, have an old-world stoop aud wondering simplicity about them, 
strong persuasion of Countess Danner. She now became almost which represent far more nearly the child's state of intellect than 
his sole adviser, and her influence grew to such an extent that she the off-hand case and impudence of the generation now in possession. 
was able to persuade the King to make her his lawful wife. The | As nothing delights children so much as dressing up in an antique 
mere announcement of the intention created a storm of indignation | costume, so nothing seems to satisfy their peculiar sense of the 
throughout the country, leading to protests on all parts, and to | grotesque so much as the old-fashioned pictures and old-fashioned 
strong remonstrances from the Ministers; nevertheless, Frederick | Taymes. They strike a spark of keener fire out of their minds. 

VII. was not to be shaken in his purpose, and on the 7th of} ‘This keen interest in computing their true place in the world it 
August, 1850, he gave his hand, in the church of Fredericks- is which makes “ personal identity ” so favourite a subject of all 
borg, to Louise Rasmussen. A short while after the King, | nursery rhymes. Nearly the best in the little volume before us* 
with his consort, visited the southern provinces of Denmark, | (Which is very good, and very humorously illustrated, if it did not 
and being rather coldly received at one place, his Majesty | strain a little too much at caricatured noses) is one called ‘‘ Grand- 
made a very frank speech at a banquet given in his honour. | papalittleboy,” illustrated by two very clever engravings of the 
He toll the guests that though a king, he had by no means | dwindled old gentleman in a boyish dress, running with difficulty 
given up his privileges as a man to marry the woman hej by the side of a boy in knee breeches, and of the same old 
loved best, and that, in the place in which he stood, he looked | gentleman left in bed at a preternaturally early hour by his boyish 





upon his present wife as the only true friend he possessed in the | guardian :— 


world. The speech, repeated from mouth to mouth, created a pro- 
found sensation, and gradually extinguished the ill-feeling against 
the Countess. At a later period she was again censured for giving 
herself too much the airs of a real Queen; but the reproach was 
deemed venial, in view of what was generally acknowledged—that 
she was, indeed, the devoted friend and consort of her royal hus- 
band. She alone succeeded in chasing the spirit of profound 
dejection, which settled upon the King in the later years of his 
life, under the burden of physical and mental sufferings, as well as 
political cares. Frederick VII. was thus enabled to become what 
even his personal enemies do not dispute—the best monarch Den- 
mark has had these hundred years. 

With considerable intellectual power, he possessed what in the 
peculiar circumstances of Denmark was a source of unbounded 
strength —an honest contempt for the throne. If he could benefit 
his people, abdication would be simply a relief, and he was able, 
therefore, to work for Denmark without any considerations of 
self, and to form those resolutions before which kings usually 
quail. He was always ready to risk his throne for the independ- 
ence of his country, always ready to concede any form of consti- 
tution his people might demand ; and at last stood forward to tell 
Europe, that if beaten by his gigantic neighbour in the unjust war 
that neighbour was provoking, he would declare Denmark a 


“ Last night, when I was in my bed, 
Such fun it seemed to me; 
I dreamt that I was grandpapa, 
And grandpapa was me. 
“T thought I wore a powdered wig, 
Drab shorts, and gaiters buff, 
And took, without a single sneeze, 
A double pinch of snuff. 
“ But he was such a tiny boy, 
And dressed in baby-clothes ; 
And I thought I smacked his face, because 
He wouldn't blow his nose. 
“ And I went walking up the street, 
And he ran by my side ; 
But because I walked too quick for him, 
My goodness how he cried! 
* And after tea I washed his face, 
And when his prayers were said, 
I blew the candle out, and left . 
Poor grandpapa in bed.” 
But even this, good as it is, does not come up to the old way of 
presenting the problem as to personal identity, which the pedlar had 
the satisfaction of putting with such unusual force to the, old 
woman, when he “cut her petticoats up to her knees,” and the old 








* Nursery Nonsense; or, Rhymes without Reason, By Dr. May W. Thompson. 
Illustrated by C. H. Bennett, London: Griffith and Farran. 
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woman rashly referred to the arbitration of that ‘little dog at home,” 
which was unfortunately induced by the great change in the attri- 
bute ‘ petticoat” to infer a different personal substratum. When 
the child reads the dénouement :— 
"Cen went the little woman all in the dark, 
ot the little dog, and he began to bark ; 
8 egan to bark, so she began to cry, 
Lauk a mercy on me, this is none of I!” 
—all the philosophies stir dimly withia him, and his ‘* pure reason 
feels the marvel of personal identity far more keenly and gro- 
teaquely in the humble illogical seepticism of the little woman, 
than in the off-hand pertness of Grandpapalittleboy. 

Again, tlie book before us has a very good modern rhyme, clearly 
meant to suggest dogical anarchy and Chaos to the childish mind, 
and to bring home to it the marvel of a Kosmos or order. It is 
this:— 


‘+ How odd it would be if all the cows 
Were to run up all the trees ; 
And the cats were to eat up all the mice, 
And the mice eat all the cheese. 
Now that will be a very good nursery rhyme, indeed, when it is a 
little mellowed by time; and the illustration of the perplexed cow 
clinging round the oak tree and trying to look at home there, is 
aduirable,—but the “how odd it would be if” is too modern a 
beginning, too much in the natural manner of our epoch, for a 
modern child. ‘Then the logical oddity in “ a/Z the cows” running 
up “* all the trees,”—that is, in each and every cow running up each 
and every tree,—sounds a little too like the sort of puzzle proper to 
a generation which has received the doctrine of the ‘ quantifica- 
tion of the predicate’ from Sir William Hamilton and Mr. De 
Morgan. The child would receive, after all,a keener and more 
impressive notion of chaos from the old rhyme :— 
‘* Hey diddle diddle ! the cat and the fiddle, 
The cow that jumped over the moon! 
The little dog laughed to see such fine sport 
And the dish ran away with the spoon.” 

The chaos here, no doubt, is less logical, and more grammatical 
as well as physical, than in the modern rhyme,—the freaks of the 
domestic cow and cat being in both cases used as the point of de- 
parture for the chaotic idea ;—but, on the whole, there is more sim- 
plicity and quaintness to attract the child’s imagination, for while 
the modern rhyme is critical and self-conscious, and remarks on 
the oddity of its own conceptions,—the antique one calmly presents 
you with the fucts of those very revolutionary animal relations 
and the hyperbolic, anti-Newtonian orbit of that familiar idol of | 
the nursery, the cow, and so plunges you at once into real chaos, 
—not into the mere criticism of chaos, 

Again, in bringing home quaintly to the child the marvels of the 
physical designs and adaptations of the universe, we think the old- 
world nursery rhymes have the advantage over those which are too 
new and modern. Mr. Thompson gives usa very good one, though 
it has too many vestiges of the Darwin hypothesis—of deliberately 
rejecting the old }‘ final cause” hypothesis of animal organi- 
zation :— 


“ An inquisitive little sparrow 
Asked every man in Wales, 
Why parrots had long noses, 
And foxes-had long tails. 


‘Some said that foxes used their tails 
In winter for a muff; 
And that parrots’ noses all were long 
Because they all took snuff. 


‘But the reason, it seems to me, 

As perhaps it will seem to you, 

Is this,—they once tried short ones, 
But short ones wouldn’t do.” 


Clearly the child is meant to infer that there has been a gradual 
modification of species by the “ conflict for existence.” As we said 
of another rhyme, this will be a very good nursery rhyme in another 
generation. But at present it has still far too much of the flavour 
of child-of-the-world oracularity, Compare it only with the grave 
dramatic grotesqueness of the old style :— 

“ William asked how veal was made, 
His little sister smiled. 


It came from foreign parts, she said, 
And called him ‘Silly child,’ 


“ Eliza, laughing at them both, 
Told, to their great surprise, 
The meat cook boiled to make them broth 
Once lived,—had nose and eyes. 

“ Nay, more, had legs! and walked about ! 
William in wonder stood. 
He could not make the riddle out, 
And begged his sister would. 


“ Well then, said she, I've had my laugh, 

And you shall have yours now. 

Veal, when it lived, was called a calf ! 

Its mother was a cow!” 
This, especially the revelation in the last line, is in what Mr. 
Matthew Arnold would call ‘‘ the grand style.” You see the child 
opening its eyes wider and wider as it approaches the dénouement. 
And there is no theory in it, only positive fact centred in 
that ultimate truth and material basis of all nursery life, the cow. 
This mode of conception is clearly far better adapted to children of 
the present generation than thatof the flippant, careless, modern om- 
niscience. The time may come when the off-hand logic and science 
of the present nursery literature will sound as quaint and infantine 
as the old rhymes still sound to us, and the illustrations look as 
grotesque as our oldest woodcuts ;—and then they will be mellow for 
use. In the meantime, the publishers should carefully preserve 
each year’s crop of nursery rhymes, as the wine merchants d» the 
wine vintages, to be brought forth when they have gained the 
quaintness and strangeness of manner that will give them an 
affinity to the lisping intellect of children. 


AMATEUR IMPRESARIOS., 
T was thought, when Mr. Delafield broke fourteen years ago, 
that his fate would have warned the rich and the idle off their 

dangerous mania for interfering in opera management. Heir to 
that modern version of Aladdin's lamp, a share in one of the dozen 
great breweries which monopolize the trade, Mr. Delafield started 
in life with cash accumulations amounting to more than a hun- 
dred thousand pounds. He took to himself the management of 
the Italian Opera House, aud in less than five years he was a 
ruined man, with the clubs denouncing him as a fool, and the 
Times writing leaders on the great objects such a fortune might 
have secured. Opera management was represented as the last 
worst temptation to the unpardonable sin of the nineteenth century, 
wasting money, and fathers showed the trial to their sons as they 
would the suicide of a gambler or a Lothario’s “ ugly scrape.” 
The world thought itself quite the wiser for the expos¢, but it 
seems to have underrated the temptation. A curious trial, com- 
pleted this week before Vice-Chancellor Wood, shows that Mr. 
| Delafield had not been forgotten when Colonel Knox began to play 
a somewhat similar, thoug sh fortunately not so silly, a part. 
He did not accept the management, but he lent money to enable 
Mr. Gye to assume it, lent it without bonds or legal security, or 
| any thing approaching an intelligible written engagement. In his 
| own idea he was a partner, but when he came into Court the Vice- 
| Chancellor decided that he had not produced one scrap of legal 
evidence in support of that view. All that was clear was that he 
had lent great sums and kept on lending them, averaging, he says 
in one letter, more than a thousand a year, besides the original 
advance, stated at 5,000/., and all without agreements. Nor was 
he the only one ready to lavish money in this way. One year the 
house was in a bad way and Colonel Knox growing cautious, but 
Sir W. de Bathe advanced 3,000/. equally without security, and 
Mr. Thistlethwayte—whose friends call him, it seems, “* Poor 
Whistle "—found 12,000/. more, with or without, as it may prove, 
a lien on the very problematical profits. Such reckless liberality 
shown in a generation when Peers study leases like lawyers and 
millionaires claim discount of tradesmen, when boys of nineteen 
scrutinize bills like old ladies, and it is ‘* reckless extravagance ” to 
overpay a cabman, seems, to ordinary men, unaccountable, so un- 
accountable, that the popular explanation is always the one 
moralists would least approve. ‘‘Sultans,” it is said, ‘‘ must expect 
to spend ;” but the taunt has more in it of sarcasm than of truth. 
Opera management is not necessarily a worse occupation than any 
other essentially idle business, and the attraction of the pursuit for 
all but professionals has its roots deeper in our social structure. 

The truth is that influence in a great opera-house is a means of 
social distinction. Merely to have it is pleasant; but to have the 
reputation of it is to have what, among certain classes, is valued 
more than wealth, or fashion, or even political power. There is a 
whole caste of the rich and the idle, the dissolute and the musical, 
among whom the proceedings of the great singers, Mario’s engage- 
ments, and Grisi’s retirement; the quarrels for Wagner, and the 
efforts to seize Adelina Patti’s great gains; ‘Titiens’ locale for the 
winter, and the last scandal about Sgr. ——, are as interesting as 
the doings of politicians are to the clubs, or those of the Princes 
to English middle-class matrons. Partly from real love of music, 
partly from a still more real love of the most luxurious ensemble 
yet producible in our modern world, and partly from a habit which 
has spread from the Continent into English society, this class is 
always talking and thinking, as far as it ever thinks, of the objects 
of its admiration. To know them is to have the means of social 
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suecess, to know them well is to be successful, to know them better 
than anybody elseis to enjoy every hour thepleasant fumes of social 
incense. The single thing better is to be able to say, “I'll see 
that Pasta is secured this year,” or “I have arranged that Malibran 
shail at last have an English trial.” That is to be with this set a 
king, to exercise a sway more real to them than the * closely- 
watched slavery” which English statesmen think power, and 
hunt with a devotion of time, health, resources, and too frequently 
conscience, which surpasses the devotion of an opera speculator as 


fanaticism outdoes faith. A courtier recently dead was once | 
asked why he who had competent means accepted a position | 


which, after all, was that of a footman. ‘ Well,” he said, 
*¢one hears what everybody wants to know a day before any- 
body else, and always accurately, .and all other life has to me 
a flavour of ignorance.” ‘The Opera House exercises just the same 
influence, though the knowledge acquired regards the temperament 
of singers instead of monarchs, of the operas to be tried instead of 
the political combinations to be attempted. If we remember what 
fortunes are daily squandered in pursuit of social success, how 
Smith exhausts good means in fétes to people who bore him to 
death, how Jones, who is always sick, spends on yachts sums which 
would pay his mortgages—no, his debts, mortgages indicate that 
society has been conquered—and how Robinson, who cares only for 
his library-chair, ruins himself in horse-flesh, there is no reason to 
wonder that a much speedier, much more enticing, and much 
more lasting pursuit should have so strong an attraction. Add 
to this sovereign temptation of social success the keen, ever 
renewed, and insatiable pleasure some organizations derive from 
music, the glittering bustle of operatic management, the instan- 
taneousness of all results, whether of applause or condemnation, the 
ready access to a class of talkers piquant beyond most others, 
the smiles of the most seductive women on earth, each herself 
a European celebrity, the incessant recurrence of “ events,” 
which though they seem to the world as important as the catas- 
trophes among flies are to a caste of the highest moment, and we 
shall only be surprised that the money spent ever excites even such 
good-humoured regret as Colonel Knox's letters display. He, 
apparently, thought himself done, and got savage ; but as for the 
cost, it is the inconvenience, not the waste, of which he through- 
out complains. 

But, says the respectable reader, reading this article in the hope 
of the impropriety which he will not find, the money is surely 
much to spend on a whim of that kind. Is it ?—ask really rich men 
what it costs to make a new “ place” take the aspect of aristocratic 
age, the mere outside look of fittingness and repose. We heard of a 
‘‘lake” the other day the formation of which cost half what Mr. 
Delafield threw away, and the turf rings with stories beside which 
those of the Opera House seem tales of Scotch thrift. Lakes last, and 
turfmen are sometimes winners; but then opera speculators do 
not exactly expect to lose. Colonel Knox, it is evident, hoped, at 


all events, to see his money back again, and Mr. Delafield was | 
probably haunted up to his latest day of managership by the hope | 
Managers don’t make fortunes, but | 


of a sudden turn of the tide. 
still the chances always look so tempting. Mr. Boucicault, it 
will be remembered, just before he went into the Gazette, wrote to 
the Times of 30,000/. a year as the kind of sum lessees onyht to 
make per annum, and such sums have, no doubt, often been made 
and lost in a single year. The chances are always against a 
lessee of an English opera-house, because the arena is free, 
and the public demands gratification so preposterously great. 


Milan is content if La Scala has two first-class stars on the | 


boards, and French opera-goers only expect one at atime; but 
Londoners ask for all the singers in Europe at once. Mr. 


Gye the other day had’ seven celebrities in the house — and | 
if they are not engaged some rival enamoured of distinguished | 


ruin snaps them up at once. Still, even in England, the possible 
prizes are considerable, every form of business gambling is sure to 
attract devotees, and the attraction of opera-house management is 
no more inexplicable than that of the twf, the cotton market, or 
the Stock Exchange. It yields what they do not besides the 
chances of gain—life such as Mr. Disraeli described in, perhaps, 
the shortest and best of all his kit-cat sketches :— 

‘* Villebecque acted becomingly to the young ebarge which Stella 
had bequeathed to him. He was himself, as we have intimated, a 
man of enterprise, a restless spirit, not content to move for ever in 
the sphere in which he was born. Vicissitudes are the lot of such 
aspirants. Villebecque became manager of a small theatre, and 
made money. If Villebecque, without a ‘sou,’ had been a 
schemer, Villebeoque with a small capital was the very Chevalier 
Law of theatrical managers. He took a larger theatre, and even 
that succeeded. Soon he was recognized as the lessee of more than 
one, and still he prospered. Villebecque began to dabble in opera- 


| houses. He enthroned himself at Paris ; his envoys were beard of 
;at Milan and Naples, at Berlin and St. Petersburg. His con- 
| troversies with the ‘ Conservatoire’ at Paris ranked among state 
| papers. Villebecque rolled in chariots and drove cabs ; Villebecque 
| gave refined suppers to great nobles, who were honoured by the 
| invitation ; Villebecque wore a red ribbon in the button-hole of 
| his ‘rock, and more dean one cross in his gala dress.” 








| 
| - 


THE TALBOTS—(MODERN PERIOD). 

| FPUE recurrence to the old stock did not improve the wearisome 
mediocrity which seems the doom of a family who, while 
they have never been quite unequal to their position, have 
| produced a great man ovly once in three hundred years. The 
| new stem, Gilbert, third grandson of the hero, had not been un- 
| distinguished under Henry VII., and had acquired the manors 
|of Grafton, and Upton Warren, in Worcestershire, with inter- 
‘ests in Hambury, Bromsgrove, Kings Norton, Kidderminster, 
| Kenneswick, and Estbury, forfeited by the ‘attainder of 
Humphrey Stafford. His descendant, however, George, the 
ninth Earl, was an undistinguished man, as was his nephew 
John, the tenth Earl, though he fought on the royal side 
in the Civil War, and was besieged in Alton, which was at the 
same time laid in ruins. He died February 8th, 1653, and (his 
eldest son George, the friend of the poet Habington, having died 
| before him) was succeeded by his second son Francis, eleventl: 
| Earl, best known as the husband of Anna Maria, second daughter 


.| of the Earl of Cardigan, the “Wanton Shrewsbury” of Pope, 


| who stood by Buckingham’s horse, disguised as a page, while the 
| profligate Peer killed her husband in a duel provoked by her own 
|conduct, and clasped her lover while her husband's blood left 
| marks on her dress. Charles Talbot, his son, the twelfth Earl, 
|was a man of more mark, though his character still remains 
| a puzzle to posterity—a man whose life leaves on the mind an im- 
| pression of intrinsic honesty of purpose, and yet who acted the part 
of a dishonourable traitor. He was born July 24th, 1660, and as his 
parents were both rigidly Catholic in their views, he was brought 
up strictly in those religious principles. “ His person,” says 
| Macaulay, “ was pleasing, his temper singularlysweet, his parts such 
as, if he had been born in a humble rank, might well have raised 
| him to the height of civil greatness, all these advantages he had 
| so improved, that before he was of age he was allowed to be one of 
| the finest gentlemen and finest scholars of h's time. His learning 
| is proved by notes, which are still extant in his handwriting, on 
| books in almost every department of literature. He spoke French 
like a gentleman of Louis's bedchamber, and Italian like a citizen 
| of Florence.” Having made the acquaintance of Tillotson, he 
| resolved to fathom the depths of the great controversy between 
‘atholicism and Protestantism. He procured, through his grand- 
father, the Earl of Cardigan, the most approved arguments of the 
toman Catholic priests, and, communicating them to Tillotson, 

| received his answers, and transmitted them to his grandfather. This 
process continued for two years, and then Shrewsbury declared him- 
self a convert to Protestantism. His first attendance on the worship 
of the Established Church was at Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, May 4th, 
1679. His morals, however, partook of the libertinism of that 
age, and his character generally was unsteady and impulsive, though 
| governed in the main by generous instincts. He was early called the 
King of Hearts, and his career is only explicable by some such 
reference to the heart rather than to the head. He had carried the 
pointless sword at the coronation of James II., held the command of 
the 6th Regiment of horse and was Lord-Lieutenant of Stafford- 
shire, but opposing the Court, he entered into communication with 
| the Prince of Orange, and as early as May, 1687, offered him his 
services. He is even said to have mortgaged his estate for 40,0001. to 
raise money for the English expedition, the greatest direct service 
rendered to the Revolution by any English Peer. Certain it is that 
on Russell sounding him as to his willingness to take part in 
Orange's design, he at once frankly ‘thréw himself into the affair, 
and agreed to stake everything on the issue. In June, 1688, he'was 
one of the seven who signed the “‘ Association ” inviting the Prince 
over, and co-operated heartily in the Revolution which followed. 
He was one of those selected by William to treat with James about 
removing from Whitehall, and accompanied the fallen King to the 
stairs on his embarkation, endeavouring to the best of his power to 
assuage the bitterness of the moment. On the accession of William 
he was appointed one of the Secretaries of State, at an earlier age 
than had been known in the case of any preceding Secretary. 
The administration, however, was soon distracted by the 
bitter quarrels of the two Secretaries, Nottingham the other 
being at the head of the Tory interest—and deeming every 
nominee of his rival’s as a Roundhead and Republican—while 
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Shrewsbury retaliated with the charge of Jacobitism. Shrews- 
bury, indeed, with all his talents, proved himself wholly 
unfitted for such an arduous post at such a difficult crisis. His 
nerves and his health alike gave way before the cares and anxieties 
of office. He was irritated with Nottingham and the Protestant | 
Tories for endeavouring to secure a hold on the King’s favour ; he | 
was irritated at William for lending an ear to them, and at his own | 
party, the Whigs, for urging him on to press the King unfairly on 
his personal predilections. His religious belief had never recovered | 
the terrible ordeal to a really earnest mind of a conversion from | 
his inherited faith, and he had lost with the change that purity of 
principle which might have supported him in his present trying 
position. “For his own happiness,” Macaulay observes, with 
great truth, “‘he should either have been much better or much 
worse. as it was, he never knew either that noble peace of mind 
which is the reward of rectitude, or that abject peace of mind 
which springs from impudence and insensibility. Few people who 
have hal so little power to resist temptation have suffered so 
cruelly from remorse and shame.” Before Shrewsbury had been 
six months in office he began to address to William letters full of 
earnest entreaties to be allowed to retire from office, and expressing 
in unmistakeable terms the complete prostration of his mind and 
body. The letters, in fact, were those of a man stricken with nervous 
fever; but William, who believed the Earl to be true, remonstrated 
against his resignation, and heaped new marks of favour on his head 
only to have the seals of office conveyed again and again to him- 
self, and to hear that Burnet had with difficulty restrained the 
Earl from an audience which would have ended in a personal 
altercation. Had he known the truth he would have been far 
more irritated than he at length became. ‘The Earl’s secret motive 
for his incessant repudiation of office was the command of James. 
Worked upon by his mother, an ardent Jacobite, the Earl had 
opened communications with St. Germain’s, and had been restored 
to favour with James, who, however, commanded him, as a test of 
sincerity, to resign the seals. The ‘moment the arrangement was 
complete, Shrewsbury repented, and indecision, repentance, and 
the sense of a double treachery intensified the agitation of his 
nerves, and at last, obtaining his dismissal in June, 1690, he 
shut himself up in misery at Epsom, to recover, with his 
health, his. tone of moral character. The war with France, 
however, awoke him. ‘+ The thought that by standing foremost 
in the defence of his country at so perilous a crisis he might 
repair his great fault, and regain his own esteem, gave new 
energy to his body and his mind. In a few hours he was 
at Whitehall, and had offered his purse and sword to the Queen,” 
who was at the head of the Government in the absence of William. 
There had been some idea of placing a nobleman of high rank 
nominally at the head of ‘the fleet, and Shrewsbury begged for 
the post; but the fear of divided counsels prevailed, and the 
offer was declined. The danger passed, and the next prominent 
appearance of Shrewsbury was as the proposer in the House of 
Lords of the Triennial Bill, a measure most distasteful to King 
William. | That King, however, still retained a greater, feeling of 
personal liking to him than to any other of the great Whig lords, 
and at the close of 1693, on Nottingham’s resignation of the seals, 
he made a great effort, through his mistress, Elizabeth Villiers, 
backed by Wharton and’ Russell, to induce the Earl to accept 
office again. Shrewsbury, however, declined on. all. sorts of 
pleas, the real cause, of course, being his evtanglement with 
the Court of St. Germain’s, and bis aversion to the ex- 
ample of those statesmen who did not scruple at the same 
time to correspond with James and hold office under William. 
From November to March Shrewsbury stood firm in his refusal. 
Then his course was changed by a curious_ineident. Sir 
James Montgomery, who, from the representative of the Scotch 
nation in their offer of the crown to William had sunk to a dis- 
reputable and starving agent of the Jacobites, called on Shrewsbury 
and entered on a treasonable conversation with him. Shrewsbury, 
distrusting him, returned only cautious answers. ‘Through some 
means the whole conversation reached the ears of William. He 
sent for Shrewsbury, and when he reiterated his excuses for not | 
accepting the seals, observed, ‘‘ There is another reason behind ; | 
when did you see Montgomery last ?” Shrewsbury, remembering | 
his cautious answers, claimed the merit of having refused the | 
offers of the agent. The King, dwelling on the danger and | 
scandal of such communications with Jacobites, said that the only | 
way in which Shrewsbury could clear his reputation with the 
nation and himself was to accept the seals at once. ‘‘ That,” he 
said, “will put me quite at ease. I know that you area man of | 
honour, and that, if you undertake to serve me, you will serve me 
faithfully.” Shrewsbury, seeing no alternative, accepted office | 





March 4th, 1694, and was rewarded by being made a Knight of 
the Garter on the 25th of April, aud on the 30th was raised to 
the dignities of Marquis of Alton and Duke of Shrewsbury. 

The Duke continued to take a leading part in the Govern- 
ment till the arrest of Sir John Fenwick, and his confessions 
compromised Shrewsbury, with Marlborough and several others in 
the King’s employment. Shrewsbury, in a state of great excite- 
ment, wrote to the King, declaring, with a want of ingenittousness, 
that his connection with Lord Middleton had resulted from their 
relationship, and had not extended to any actual offer of his 
services to James. William affected to believe this: “* Be assured,” 
he wrote, ‘* that these calumnies have made no unfavourable impres~ 
sion on me. Nay, you shall find that they have strengthened my 
confidence in you. Shrewsbury was so overpowered at this 
unmerited trust that he shrank from a personal interview with the 
King on his return from the Continent, and hastened to the seclu- 
sion of a remote seat of his, in the wolds of Gloucestershire, and 
availing himself of the plea of a fall from his horse, declined to 
come up to town or to face the Parliament. He also again 
offered -his resignation of the seals. But the King and all 
his friends so remonstrated that he gave way. A wretched 
Jacobite spy accused the Duke of having been acquainted 
with the assassination plot, and not warning the King, but 
William. declared he could himself prove the Duke's inno- 
cence, and Shrewsbury was again acquitted. But he never 
regained his peace of mind, though at this time apparently at the 
height of earthly prosperity. He continued to hold the seals of 
Secretary till May 14, 1699, though in a continual state of indeci- 
sion and perplexity between the King, the Whig party, and the con- 
sciousness of his secret intrigue with St. Germain’s. He acted 
frequently as a mediator between the King and the Whigs, and 
between the Whigs and the Earl of Sunderland, but with little 
success, being too easily moved himself. He was constantly im- 
portuuing the King for permission to resign, and at last, in 1700, 
departed for Rome, where he married an Italian lady of high birth, 
and remained till the reign of Anne. On his return, in 1708, he 
was treated by his friends as a lukewarm supporter, and was per- 
suaded by Harley and the Tories into the great attack on Marl- 
borough and Godolphin. In 1713 he was sent to Ireland as Lord- 
Lieutenant, where, as one might have expected, with the best 
intentions he sueceeded in raising the distrust of all parties, who 
united for onee, Tories, Whigs, and Jacobites; in a chorus of 
satire on his government and person. On his return from Ireland 
he found the Tory Ministry in a state of decomposition, Harley 
and Bolingbroke contending for the mastery, and on Harley's dis- 
comfiture and resignation of the office of Lord High Treasurer, the 
Staff was bestowed on. Shrewsbury, who held both that office 
and his Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland at the death of Queen Anne, 
At that crisis, for the last time, his better spirit awoke, and enter- 
ing the Council Chamber unsammoned, and followed by the other 
Whig Peers whose names remained on the list of the Privy Council, 
the Duke carried into effect, with an energy which completely 
discomfited the Jacobites, the plans which placed the House of 
Hanover on the throne, He was essentially a man who required 
great crises such as these and great pressing excitement to call forth 
his resolution, and enable him to do justice to his own principles. 
On the accession of George I. he filled several honorary: offices; 
but his political career was really at an end, and he doubtless felt 
the release from necessary action as agreeable as it was, perhaps, 
salutary for his remaining reputation, He had purchased an estate 
in Oxfordshire, near Woodstock, called Heythorpe, Alton. being 
still in a dilapidated condition: Here and at a house at Isleworth 
he passed the remainder of his life, being carried off by a fever on 
the Ist February, 1718.. He was a man of a class which only 
those who belong to it will ever understand, a man in whom high 
principle and. great ability were neutralized by a physical condi- 
tion which, except when overcome by a great crisis, rendered his 
powers valueless. In a great crisis he was as effective and decided 
as his ancester ; in little emergencies, irresolute as a.woman. As 
he left no children the Dukedom and Marquisate became extinct, 
but the Earldom of Shrewsbury devolved on Gilbert, eldest.sur- 
viving son of Gilbert Talbot, fourth son of John, tenth Earl, 
who succeded as thirteenth Earl, but being in holy orders of the 
Church of Rome died without issue in 1743. 

It was probably with a view to his succession that the Duke 
obtained the Family Act, which entailed his estates for ever, so long 
as they should be in possession of a Catholic. ‘The priest, the only 
one, we believe, who, since Queen Mary's death, has been a Peer of 
the realm, was succeeded by his nephew George, fourteenth Earl ; 
he by his nephew Charles, and he again by his nephew John, 
sixteenth Earl, who died in 1852, having taken an active though 
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moderate part in Catholic emancipation. Leaving only daughters, | correspondence, the rights of property are pushed to a point rather 
the title devalved on his cousin Bertram, the seventeenth Earl, a | toosuggestive of feudal ideas. His son. however, Lord Ingestre, a 
fanatic Catholic, who made a desperate attempt to upset the | moderate Conservative, is remarkable for his social leanings, 
Duke's Family Act by bequeathing the Shrewsbury property to| and may yet, if this battle does not ruin. the popularity 
the Howards, his advisers telling him that as his will only became | of his great House, take;his place as one of the leaders in the next 
operative after his death, the title had ceased to be held by a | revolution—the great fight, with pauperism, in which, if the aristo- 
Catholic and the entail to exist. ‘The Courts decided, however, that | tocratic constitution of England is to be maintained, the great 
the will was the act of a living man, and title and estates must | nobles must consent to take their accustomed share. ‘That struggle 
therefore go together. will be on us, pexhaps, before Lord Ingestre is a Peer, and his 
To tind their possessor it is necessary to re-ascend the streain. | chanee of eminence jin life will probably depend on his following 
Sir Gilbert Talbot, of Grafton, Worcestershire (third son of Jobn, | the course which kept his powerful kinsman, whose act has preserved 
second Karl of Shrewsbury), who led the forces of his nephew the | this great property to, the Protestant sidle—perhaps the only 
young Earh at the battle of Bosworth, had by his second wife a | family arrangeweut whielr ever fulfilled its framer’s intentions— 
son, Sir John Talbot of Albrighton, Shropshire, who is the com- | ostensibly on the popular side, As yet the Talbots, despite their 
mon ancestor of the late and present Earls of Shrewsbury, his | splendid pedigree, their yast estates, and the two great men they 
elder son (by his first marriage), Sir John Talbot of Grafton, | have contributed to our annals, have not reached the historic 
being the «eestor of the line which has become lately extinct, | eminence which belongs to most of their younger, but more 


and his younger son (by a second marriage), John Talbot of Sal- | 
warp, in Worcestershire, being the ancestor of Charles Lord Tal- | 
bot, who founded the family which has now succeeded to the Shrews- 
bury title and estate. The father of Charles Talbot, William 
Talbot, was the only son of William Talbot, of Stourton Castle, 
Staffordshire, third son of Sherrington Talbot, of Salwarp and Lay- 
cock, Worcestershire, eldest son of John ‘Talbot, of Salwarp. Wil- 
liam ‘Talbot went into the Church, and became successively Dean 
of Worcester, and Bishop of Oxford. Salisbury, and Durham. He 
died October 10, 1730, having been a staunch Whig, of considerable 
eloquence and ability, leaving a large family, the eldest of whom 
entered Oxford, was called to the Bar, and rose on 29th Novem- 
ber, 1733, to the Lord Chancellorship. He was, accordingly, 
created Baron Talbot of Hensol, in Glamorganshire, an estate he 
had acquired with his wife, a daughter of Charles Mathews, Esq., 
of Castle-y-Menich, in that county. “ As an equity Judge,” says 
Lord Campbell, “* Lord Talbot exceeded all the high expectations 
which had been formed of him. In my long journey, from the 
reign of Ethelred to that of George LV., I find this Chancellor 
alone without an accuser, without an enemy, without a detractor, 
without any one from malice or mistake to cavil at any part of his 
character, conduct, or demeanour. While in no respect deficient 
in judicial gravity and dignity, the flowing courtesy of his manners 
seems to have won all hearts.” ‘* He was energetic and indefatigable 
in business, punctual in his hours of sitting.” In the political 
arena Lord Talbot had little to bring his talents into prominent 
play, the chief debates being on foreign affairs. Still he showed 
his independence by opposing his own Cabinet, along with his 
friend Hardwicke, on the provisions of their “Smuggling Bill,” the 
enactments of which he considered dangerous to the liberty of the 
subject. When in the apparent enjoyment of perfect health, and 
with the prospect of a long and brilliant career before hin, Charles 
Talbot was suddenly seized by a spasm in the heart, which, from the 
first, was pronounced to be fatal, and after a brief interval he expired 
on the 14th February, 1737, in the fifty-third year of his age. His 
eldest son, a youth of great promise, died before him, and William, his 
next son, succeeded as second Lord Talbot. He seems to have been a 
man of some energy of character, and in 1761 was raised to the Earl- 
dom of ‘Talbot, and, in 1780 was made Baron Dynevor, with special 
remainder in the latter peerage to his daughter, who married into 
the family of Rice, who now, as Lords Dynevor, represent the heirs- 
general of the Chancellor Talbot. As Earl Talbot left no son, on 
his death in 1782 the Earldom became extinct, and the barony of 








Talbot devolved on his nephew, John ‘Talbot, who, in 1784, was 
created Earl Talbot of Hensol, and Vicount Ingestre of Ingestre, in 
Staffordshire. He assumed by royal lease, in 1786, the name of 
Chetwynd, in addition to that of Talbot, from his mother, daughter 
of Viscount Chetwynd, of Ireland. He died in 1703, and was 
succeeded in the Earldom by his son, Charles Chetwynd-Talbot, 


the father of the present Earl Talbot, Henry John Chetwynd- | 


Talbot, who became fifth Farl Talbot in 1849, and in 1856, on | 
the death of his kinsman, the seventeenth Earl of Shrewsbury, 
succeeded in establishing his right to the succession of that older 
peerage, becoming eighteenth Earl of Shrewsbury. 

“The great legal battle with the Howards ended, as we have said, 
in the decision that the Duke's Act was operative, and the 
eighteenth Earl, who, be it remembered, is the direct lineal | 
descendant of the man recorded in “ Domesday Book,” and of the | 


efficient, rivals, 
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THE FRENCH REPUBLICANS ON THE CONGRESS. 
[From ‘our Srecta CorresronpEnt.] 
November 17, 1863. 

Tuere is a curious illustration of the present temper of the French 
mind, and also a solemn lesson, in the mingled feeling of seepticism 
and moral unconcera with which the plan of a Congress has been 
received in France. The ominous question whether it portended 
peace or war was eagerly discussed, and gave rise to a great deal of 
anxious speculation ; but weither the outward grandeur of the idea, 
nor the magniloquence of the utterance, nor the prospect of the 
manifold advantages likely to be derived by France from the 
sweeping condemnation in a European Council of the treaties of 
Vienna, could call forth that amount of admiring sympathy it was 
so natural to expect. Not that the idea was novel. As a philoso- 
phical system, it did not go beyond a partial, restricted, temporary, 
and ill-contrived application of the celebrated theory which, in the 
eighteenth century, sprung out of the benevolent brain of ’Abbé 
de St. Pierre, found in Jean Jacques Rousseau a most fascinating 
exponent, and was styled by ! Abbé Dubois the dream of an honest 
man. As a political scheme for marking out the map of Europe 
through the concomitant action of European Governments, it was 
purloined from that very Congress of 1515 the work of which it 
purported to undo. Was not also the loudly proclaimed object of 
the diplomatists who met at Vienna, nearly half a century ago, to 
put an end to the era of foree, as opposed to reason, and to disarm 
the genius of war, at that period personified by Napoleon, and to 
rescue Europe for a long time to come froin the iron grasp of con 
quest, and to dry up the sources of ceaseless! y-recurring revolutions, 
and to settle, in one word, those questions by the pen which the 
uncle of the present ruler of the French had settled or unsettled by 
the sword? Surely, the promoters of the Congress of Vienna, if 
we look at their declarations only, apart from the selfish motives 
lurking behind, might have claimed for their scheme, long before 
Napoleon LII., the respectful acknowledgment of history. 

However, if the idea was by no means novel, the spectacle was. 
It sounded like something very grand that the spoiled child of 
force should deprecate force ; that the nephew and suecessor of the 
sternest warrior who ever deluged the world in blood should be 
panting for perpetual peace ; that he should declare himself solici- 
tous to disband as soon as possible part of his army, whose army 
allows him to reign supreme at home, and well nigh to reign 
supreme abroad ; that the originator of the sanguinary war of the 
Crimea and the sanguinary war of Italy should be all of a sudden 
metamorphosed into a crowned Cobden, or a military despot into 
an Abbé de St. Pierre! Now, what the Spectator, in its last 
number, says of the power inherent in great ideas to move great 
masses, can be said, with reference to France, of the power inherent 
in great spectacles, when really great. Moreover, the plan of a 
Congress, as levelled at the ‘Treaties of Vienna, seemed particularly 
calculated to command not only the ready acceptance, but the en- 
thusiastic approval of the French people. In the event of the 
proposition being accepted France had everything to gain and 
nothing to lose. ‘There was no fear that she should be asked to 
give up any slice of her frontiers, any portion of her territory. The 
annexation of Nice and Savoy might be called into question; but 
had not Napoleon, precisely in order to avert this danger, apprised 


great John Talbot of Shakspeare, stands possessed of all the | the world of the good understanding which prevailed on the subject 
properties of his House. He has been Known chiefly as a very | between himself‘and Russia? ‘The only thing at all likely to be 
decided Tory, and is just at this moment engaged in a battle with | demanded of France was the withdrawal of the French troops 
his tenantry at Oxton, near Birkenhead, which came to Sir | from Rome. But what of that? ‘The maintenance of a French 


John Talbot, of Albrighton, by his first marriage with the garrison in Rome fs most unpopular in France, and, as to Napoleon 
heiress of the Troutbecks, in which, to judge from the printed | personally, he would, perhaps, feel but too glad to be saved by a 
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gentle compulsion the annoyance of offending the priests for the tion of internal liberty; they are warned day after day not to take 


sake of the Italians, or the Italians for the sake of the priests—that the shadow for the substance ; not to suffer themselves to be turned 


is, of remaining any longer between the hammer and the anvil. 


asile from the conquest of freedom by an exaggerated pre-occupa- 


The French ruler had consequently every possible reason to hope tion of something else; not to imitate, in fact, that ancient astro- 


that France would not grudge him a certain amount of enthusiasm, 


nomer who, whilst contemplating the stars, tumbled down into a 


--the more so, as his proud, still peaceful, call to council being pit. A Freeman. 


confessedly meant to bring about that settlement witbout war 
which might make war desirable to the restless portion of the 
French people, it had the double merit of giving satisfaction to the 
latter, whilst relieving all men of business from further anxiety. 
Well, has this been the case? Have the timorous ceased to fear? 
Have the rash ceased to stir? Has any unsuspicious thinker, 
with the solitary exception of M. Emile de Girardin, uttered one 
word of unreserved and spontaneous assent? No. And why? 
Because the author of the coup d'dat of December is fated to find 
suspicion in his path at every step. It was, indeed, with much 
show of reason that, the other day, a contemporary called to mind, 
in order to fit it to Napoleon, the story of Sheridan successfully 
challenging his friends to guess by what unwonted process he had 
got possession of certain goods, and telling them at last that he 
had them, because, instead of taking them on credit, he had paid 
for them. Sheridan's friends were certainly not more amazed on 


that occasion than France would be should her ruler prove capa- | 


ble of pursuing a good end through unobjectionable means. 

Thus is the proposal of a Congress commented upon—l do 
not speak of the newspapers, of course—in a spirit of merci- 
less diffidence. People cannot help remembering that the cele- 
brated words [ Hmpire c'est la paix were followed over and over 
again by the rattle of musketry.. They wonder that a military 
despotism should indulge a hope to fare well without a nume- 
rous army constantly kept in breathing by the prospect of 
promotion and the allurements of glory. ‘They are at a loss to 
reconcile with a lofty appeal to human reason the war to the knife 
waged against the intellect of France. ‘They see a sad and singu- 
larly puzzling contrast between such maxims as would be no dis- 
paragement to the works of Marcus Aurelius and those habits of 
a huckstering statecraft which mark every feature of the expedi- 
tion to Mexico. It strikes them, too, as an impossibility, that a 
clear, practical mind could have for one moment dreams of inaugu- 
rating the golden age by the mere convocation of a diplomatic 
council, in which Austria would be coaxed into giving up Venice ; 
Russia, into doing justice to Poland; Prussia, into allowing her 
Rheuish possessions to supply matter for controversy ; Germany, 
into concerning herself no longer for Schleswig; England, who 
knows? into restoring Gibraltar to Spain; the Sultan, into 
thinking it advisable to have his domains so parcelled out as to 
furnish the stuff of any compensation to be required. 

But, then, what can possibly be the real objects Napoleon has 
in view? ‘The following are those assigned to him by the French 
Liberal party :—1. To disentangle himself without dishonour 
from the intricacies of the Polish question, and to escape the 
alternative—“ silence or war.” 2. To secure himself a less 
hazardous, less expensive way of lording it over Europe, and to 
merge the historical lustre of the treaties of Vienna into the all- 
absorbing splendour of the treaties of Paris. 3. To direct the 
attention of the world, and, if possible, that of France, from his 
last electoral defeat, and to veil by a pompous display abroad the 
lessening of his prestige at home. 4. ‘lo throw into the shade the 
Parliamentary struggle he will have to go through. 

So thoroughly are the most advanced organs of the French 
Liberal party convinced that this is the right construction to be 
put on the new-born plan, that all their efforts aim at giving a pre- 
dominant importance to the deliberations of the Legislative body. 
In the Temps, for example, the Phare de la Loire, and some of the 
provincial newspapers, the project of rebuilding Europe has coin- 
paratively been less noticed than the contested election of M. 
Pelletan, or the strange steps taken by M. Emile Ollivier towards 
a paltry half-reconciliation with the Empire. 
say, M. Emile Ollivier, towed along by M. Thiers, and, in the ab- 
sence of M. Jules Favre, who is ill, does his best to emasculate 
both the language and the action of the party he is supposed to 
represent, under pretence that the Opposition must—which nobody 
ever denied—be toned down to order and disciplined into de- 
corum. Woe to him, should he persist in mistaking tameness 
for decorum! ‘Those who elected him begin to chafe under 

a feeling of bitter repentance; M. Proudhon is whetting his 
pen, which was always found sharper than a sword; and the 
Opposition out of doors keeps good watch. “ Be firm, aud | 
mind your own business,” is the motto of the Democratic press at | 
present. ‘The members of the Parliamentary Opposition are con- 
stantly goaded on to a steady, undeviating, undistracted vindica- 


For, L am sorry to | 





THE REPUBLICAN ELECTIONS IN THE NORTH. 
[From our Sprecrat CorresronDEN?.] 
New York, November 7th, 1863. 
Wuen I wrote in my letter of September 18th (published in the 
Spectator of October 3rd), that the indications were that the ad- 
ministration would be sustained in the autumn elections, I did not, 
I confess, look for quite such an extinguishment of the pro-Slavery 
Democrats, as a working party, as those elections have resulted in. 
I did not then hope for so rapid and so thorough a disintegra- 
tion of the great Democratic party as plainly has been taking 
place here during the past nine months. A Union majority of 
35,000 in the State of New York, including a loss of 12,000 peace- 
pro-Slavery votes in the Irish-ridden city itself, and an emancipa- 
tion majority in Maryland, at this stage of the war, when its full 
significance is understood by every tolerably intelligent maa in 
| the country, are unmistakeable signs, irreversible verdicts. Do 
not say that this is sanguine, overweening confidence; and that 
the people who have changed once may change again. As I have 
| told you before, the people in the Free States have not changed in 
| purpose. ‘The point whither they tended has, from the beginning, 
been the same—the salvation of the Republic ; but many of them 
have become convinced that they were on the wrong road, and 
have retraced their steps. More than this; men are now taking 
‘part in politics who heretofore have kept aloof from them. 
(In the midst of that great Irish riot in New York, to 
|which I have referred so often, because it was so full of 
significance and of illustrative incident, | was walking down 
one of our least elegant avenues, on my return from accompany- 
ing a detachment of the 7th Regiment, which went out to pro- 
tect some negro houses, when I was asked what the soldiers were, 
and where they had been. My questioner, I saw at once, was a 
small farmer, and among the least cultivated of his class. His 
dress and his ruddy-brown visage told the former ; his speech, 
the latter. He was a fine fellow, full six feet high, powerfully 
| built, and intelligent-looking, and as I liked him, after answering 
| his question, I entered into conversation with him. After speak- 
ing my mind very plainly as to the responsibility of the 
pro-Slayery Democratic leaders for the destruction of life 
and property which was then going on, I said that I 
had often yoted for the Democratic nominees. *‘So have I,” 
said he; ‘*but I never will do so again.” ‘ Neither will 1.” A 
moment afterwards I was led to say that I had never been a poli- 
tician. ‘“ Neither have [; but”—after a moment's pause, and a 
glance at the disappearing bayonets—‘ I mean to be now.” ‘And 
I,” was my quick response; and by mutual impulse we grasped 
hands. I shall always remember his hearty iron grip; and I think 
that he, too, will not forget that he felt a good firm pressure in 
return, from the man whom, in spite of as many inches as his own, 
he, I am sure, was at first inclined to set down as something of a 
weakling or a puppy. I have told this little incident, because the 
two men who thus met under those remarkable circumstances were 
fair representatives of the two classes in the Free States who hitherto 
|have shunned politics, and who are, therefore, in some measure 
responsible for the evils which have fallen upon the country. ‘Those 
‘classes are the respectable intelligent farmers, and the cultivated 
| classes of the cities. We see that you, in Europe, know this fact 
with regard to the latter class; but you probably are ignorant of 
the supineness in political affairs which has prevailed among the 
‘most respectable, intelligent, and substantial people in the rural 
districts. 
This supineness, if not justifiable, was in a measure, at least, 
}excusable. For so complete is the protection which our system of 
government gives to the rights of every citizen, before the war so 
comparatively trifling were our national expenses (the farmers 
looked sharply enough after their local affairs, which were managed 
in town-meeting), and of such small importance to us were the 
doings of foreign Powers, that had it not been for slavery and the 
Irish, one a local abnormal institution and the other an imported 
pestilence, the country would have governed itself with little or no 
care on the part of any one ; and it would have been difficult even 
for bad men in office and bad legislators to be guilty of any other 
wrong than jobbery. Jobbery was scandalously prevalent ; but as 
to that the politics-eschewing classes of which I am speaking 
simply struck a balance. They said, these men may steal so much ; 
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and that may eause a quarter per cent. to be added to my taxes; | however, are those of M. L. Jullie: 


but whether is it better for me to pay the quarter per cent., or to 
spend my time and strength in the never-ending task of 
keeping such fellows out of public office ? 
invariably was in favour of keeping out of the dirt of the political 
arena—a decision which, perhaps, because it was my own, I think 


The decision almost 


was very natural, and not very culpable under the circumstances. 
You will ask, perhaps, how such people as those in question could, 
without great culpability, be indifferent to the character of the men 
by whom they were governed, and by whom represented? To 
which the answer is, that these people were not governed by their 
legislators and office-holders, but governed them, the legislators 
and office-holders knowing full well that they must, in making and 
administering law, express the will of the better and more intelli- 
gent classes, or there would be an end to their jobbery, which 
otherwise would be winked at, and neither did these people feel 
that they were represented, as you understand the term, by the 
men whom they suffered to be elected. In judging of our affairs 
you cannot bear too constantly in mind that a public officer here 
is the servant, not metaphorically, but actually, the servant of the 
people, or that a man of any social position or culture in entering 
public life steps down instead of up. Men of social position and 
culture do sometimes, though rarely, enter public life in the Free 
States, and they do so without in the least impairing their position. 
This is possible from the absolute severance here of political 
and social relations. Men will work together as politicians, 
serve as members of the same legislative body, be members of the 
same committees, and even of the same administration, and have 
no strictly social intercourse at all, never enter each other’s houses, 
or meet each other's families, any more than if they sold one boots 
and one hats to the other. This severance of political from social 
affairs is not about to end, far from it, and I trust that it may ever 
continue. But the political supineness of the intelligent farmers and 
the cultivated men of the cities is beginning to pass away, and 
hence, in a great measure, the recent anti-slavery victories at the 
ballot-box. For note carefully that it is not only the unsevered 
Union, the old Republic, which has been pronounced for at the 
elections, but an anti-Slavery Union, an absolutely free Republic. 
‘That is now distinctly understood. 

Apropos of what I have said above about slavery and the 
Irish being our political plague-spots, an Irishman in my father’s 
service once said to him, * Ah, yer honor, this wud be an illi- 
gant counthry intirely, ev it wasn’t for the naygurs.” And a 
companion speech was made to one of my friends, by a high-class 
pompous negro, who had been brought up as a house-servant at 
the South, and who was asked how he liked his new home. 
** Massa, I like de Norf, and de gemmen of the Norf, de real 
gemmen. De Norf great country ev it wasn’t fur dem low 
frish.” ‘The Kelt and the Ethiopian hate each other cordially. 

A YANKEE. 
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RECENT MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Neary all the winter musical institutions of London have com- 
menced their performances. The Sacred Harmonic Society gave 
their first concert at Exeter Hall on Friday week, Mr. Costa's 
Eli being the oratorio. ‘The hall was crowded, and the audience 
inclined to applaud, but the music suffered by the substitution of 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper for Mr. Sims Reeves, and Madame Ruders- 
dorff's brilliant rendering of the air, “ I willextol,”’ was the great 
success of the evening. ‘lhe National Choral Society commence 
their season on Wednesday next, with a performance of Judas 
Maccabeus, the oratorio in which their resources certainly appear 
to the greatest advantage. Mr. Martin at first wisely confined 
his newly organized chorus to a few oratorios, of which Judas 
was one of the earliest, and the result is an extremely high 
standard of excellence throughout the choruses, while it would be 
difficult to suit Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley more perfectly 
than with, “Sound an Alarm!” and “Arm !arm! ye brave.” 
If the band, which was the weak point of last year, has been im- 
proved, the society will commence with every prospect of a 
brilliant The Monday Popular Concerts have also 
been resumed for the winter, with M. Lotto and Mr. Charles 
Hallé as “ virtuosi,” and Miss Arabella Goddard appears 
on Monday next. M. Lotto is one of the most astonishing 
executants of the day; but it is to be hoped, for the sake 





season. 


of Beethoven, that there is some prospect of Joachim’s return 
before the close of the season. 


The great concerts of the day, 


1, in Her Majesty's Theatre. 
Although greatly resembling the Jullien’s concerts in many things, 


| there is a great advance in musical taste as well as general good 


behaviour in the crowds who frequent the promenade. Whole 
symphonies are performed, and there is not even the traditional 
“row” during the performance of “ God Save the Queen.” ‘The 
classical music is fortunately given before the more characteristic 
compositions, for after listening to the celebrated British Army 
Quadrilles with the fall force of an orchestra, three military bands, 
half a dozen pipers, and, apparently, about half the drums in 
London, one would be absolutely unable to hear such comparative 
musical whispers as the Jupiter symphony or the overture to Ruy 
Blas. There always are two or three classical pieces in the first 
part of the programme, and they are always well done, so that 
people whose nervous organizations are unequal to the musical sen- 
sations of the latter half can, nevertheless, always be sure of an 
evening’s enjoyment. Mdlle. Volpini has hitherto*been the only 
vocalist engaged, and a better choice M. Jullien could not have 
possibly made. Her extremely piquant style, verve, and clever 
vocalization are exactly suited to keep a promenading crowd in 
good humour, and by this time she is an established favourite. M. 
Jullien shows his skill of arrangement in quadrilles on airs from 
Fra Diavolo and other operas; but his setting of the popular 
pieces from Faust in a grand selection is scarcely equal to that of 
Mr. Alfred Mellon. The march is, of course, encored nightly, and 
seems even to increase in popularity. The appearance of the house 
is vastly improved by the substitution of red curtains for the some- 
what tawdry yellow of former days. ‘The series will be probably 
extended until January, when an English version of Maust will be 
given, with Madame Lemmens-Sherrington as heroine, and Mr. 
Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley as Faust and Valentin. 

At Covent Garden, Mr. Balfe's new opera, Llanche de Nevers, 
is announced for to-night. ‘The libretto is by John Brougham, the 
adapter of the Lyceum version of the play, so there is some 
prospect of its being, at least, dramatic. Massé’s delightful 
operetta, ‘* The Marriage of Georgette,” has of late formed the 
after-piece, much to the satisfaction of the audience, who find its 
really gay and sparkling music a relief after the feebleness of that 
of the Desert Flower. 

At the Gallery of Illustration, Jessy Lea has proved a great 
success. Mr. Maefarren’s music is really good, and though its 
execution naturally appears to want in dramatic vigour through the 
absence of all the accustomed accessories of opera, it is very creditable 
to the singers. There is nothing to prevent operettas of this class 
being performed in any drawing-room by four or five moderately 
cultivated vocalists; and Mr. German Reed may take great credit 
for having been the first to introduce the epera di camera in 
London. AMATEUR. 





BOOKS. 
—_———— 
WILLIAM BLAKE.* 

Ir is seldom, indeed, that a book appears from which we derive 
so vivid an impression of a completely unique character and 
unique life as this biography of William Blake. This is not 
merely due to the authorship and editing of the book, though that 
is done with singular thoroughness, and does not appear to have 
suffered materially even by the death of the biographer, Mr. 
Gilchrist, so earnestly have his friends, Mr. D. G. Rossetti and 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti, thrown themselves into the task of collecting 
the materials of the second volume, and completing the almost 
completed first. It is also partly due to the lavish illustrations 
of Blake’s genius by the engravings and vignettes which are 
scattered richly though its pages, and partly to the fact that 
Blake's singular mind was projected, as we may call it, on two 
quite distinct planes of art,—that of poetry as well as that of 
painting,—though it was essentially the same in both. 

William Blake was much more than an unknown painter of 
great though mystical genius. His is an unknown character 
of a perfectly unique cast, which contrived to affect every- 
thing he touched with something of its own singular power. 
Many persons who will not know even his name at all muy re- 
member the quaint but forcible plates in a didactic little chil- 
dren’s novel in three small volumes, called * Elements of 
Morality,” which was translated from the German somewhere 
about 1790 for the benefit of our fathers’ and mothers’ childhood, 
and which has amused the nurseries of the next two generations 








* Life of William Blake, Pictor Ignotus, with Selections from his Poems and other 
Writings. By the late Alexander Gilchrist. Illustrated from Blake's own Works in 
fae simile by W. J. Linton, and in photolithography, with a few of Blake's original 
2 vols. London: Macmillan. r 


plates. 
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with the formal stift-jointed morality which that curious tale (less | the great Assyrian monuments that he “had seen in his 
adapted for children than for stunted adults in knee-breeches) | visiov.” And Blake's intellectual visions were all ofthe primeval 
inculcated on its young readers. Thirty years ago it was a book , kind, of grand and free outline, with vist»s of great complexity 
rare but precious to discerning children who could enjoy the | but simple elements, such as opened out everywhere to the seer 
spectacle of a rapidly disappearing world of didactic thought, | in the morning of creation. Everywhere there is infinitude in 
and one of its greatest attractions was the singular force of those | them; but an intellect unaccustomed to sound its own depths 
grotesque plates, not designed, but engraved by William Blake.| assembles a confusion of symbols from all quarters of creation 
There was one little engraving of a wicked brother saying, “1; to spell out its meaning in a sort of half-articulate hierogly- 
hate you!” to the good brother. His hair almost stands on end | phic. Terror and pity, horror and innocence and primeval 
with fury, and the tremendous impression of fraternal hatred in | joy, strong desire aud anguish unsubdued, all speak in differ- 
that stiff old engraving comes back on us now with full force | eut and mysterious symbols through shrouds of tempestuous 
through a vista of thirty years. Another, too, we can recall, darkness or an overwhelming blaze of light. The most strik- 
where a form, crouching with misery, is seated in some dank | ing characteristic of the early and sublime imageryof the East,— 
room, aud confessing to a didactic visitor that ‘ Prodigality has | such imagery as Ezekiel used in order to shadow forth his 
made me poor; and.iu a third the stars of a brilliant night ave | divine inspiration, —is, that it does so much more than express 
looking, down with wonderful vividness on the German pastor's ; meauing,—that it expresses. meaning iu the vague sense in 
improving harangues. Few children who read that old-fashioned | which music expresses meaning,—so that a very wide fringe of 
noyellette could fail,to,attach peculiar sensations to those prim , imagery remains over, which is, as it were, merely an accompani- 











little engravings. The, book, shows, ut least, how curiously 
Blake managed to lend some. of his power even to the merest 
trifles not,of his own design.. Myen those who know thoroughly 
his, giaud “ inveutions’ to the Book of Job would reeognize 
some of the influenceof his strange genius, even in those didactic 
litle childish plates. 

Blake, was often thought insane, avd not without reasons quite 
stropg enough to have shut up many a man Jess poor and more 
enviable in, worldly position. _ But, probably, the truth was 
simply this, that he was a visionary in the eighteenth century,— 
an age when there was“ no open vision,”"—so that both the age 
was less able to understand him, and he was fretted into greater 
eccentricity by his age., Beiog from the first a dreamer of dreams 
and..aman of very obstinate intellect, he was induced to talk as 
if bis dreams were the only truth and the world around hin com- 
paratively a fiction. He was born in London in 1757, the son of 
a hosier of small means, and never found in either the ideas of his 
day \or his own fortunes anything but a strong stimulus to kick 
against! the pricks: His thoughts were soon driven inward into 
reverie, and he early contracted a profound diffidence in personal 
intercourse with his fellow-meu. In some doggerel verses in a 
letter to.a friend, he once expressed the painful sense be enter- 
tained: of the inadequacy of his own manuer to do justice to his 
character. Ilis mauner, he says, was “too passive” and incon- 
sistent with “my active physiognomy.” In other words, we 
suppose, he had the manner of a suppressed man, together with 
the actively working features of an excitable man :— 

“Oh why was T born with a different face ? 

Why was I not born like the rest of my race ? 

When I look each one starts, when I speak I offend, 

Then I'm silent, and passive, and lose every friend.” 
We can see even in the portrait. prefixed to this book how instinct 
was his face with nervous energy, but he was alive, fortunately 
for his own reason, te the indifference of the world, and so the 
eighteenth century succeeded in depositing round his eager 
visionary, mind a. crust of.reserve which made him brood more 
than ever over his visious and believe in them more passionately. 
His art, his philosophy, if it can be so called, his poetry, his faith, 
his, manners, all express. the clained visionary, who would have 
fretted passionately against the bouds of social humdrum if he 
had not found a safety-valve forall his visions in Art. ‘Damn 
braces, bless relaxes,” was one of his favourite apophthegms, whieh 


indicates clearly enough the sense of that painfully tight bracing | 


inflicted by the uncongenial world upon his visionary intellect. 
If we had to describe Blake's intellect in a single sentence we 
should say that a mind moulded in the primeval intellectual 
world which gave rise to the Book of Job, or more nearly, perhaps, 
of Ezekiel, had been put to sleep for near three thousand years, 
and then launched into the midst of the meaner Loudon life in 





'only looks like childish “ make-belief.” 





meat of the meaning, not a part of its essence. So many symbols 
are heaped together, each of them a sort of separate hiero- 
glyphic, that one is always in danger of over-interpreting the 
drift of the aggregate, and as you may miss the melody by 
attempting to cross-examine the notes, so you may miss the 
burden by attempting to separate the symbols. This is as true 
of Blake as if he had lived in the age of hieroglyphic. His brother 
artists called his house “the house of the Interpreter ;”. but it 
was rather the house of the man who most needed an Interpreter, 
yet who, perhaps, after all, was better interpreted by feeling than 
by thought. 

The explanation of such hieroglyphic visions we take to be 
that minds of a special constitution,—one which becomes much 
less common as the world studies and masters its own 
thoughts,—are almost unable to separate thoughts from things at 
all, but incarnate their thoughts in things, almost arbitrarily 
and capriciously, rather than not at all. ‘This is especially the 
gift of a great visionary painter like Blake. He has a profound 
conflict going on in his own mind, as he tukes a country walk ; in- 
stead of separating his thoughts from the scenery, they puss out of 
him into the scenery; the sun throws out a forbidding glare,— 
the trees stretch their arms to hold him back from his path,— 
the clouds scowl or smile upon his wishes, even the thistle under 
his foot looks its malice,—and if he paints the scene as a picture, 
it is a picture instinct with force of expression and feeling. But 
if, instead, he blunders into mystical poetry, his awkward use of 
things to express what words would, iv poetry, express beiter, 
Imaginative children 
have been known (secretly) to persuade themselves that nettles 
were enemies, and thistles powerful enchanters, whose spell was 
to be broken by the prince of schoolboys. But Blake, grown- 
up, indulged himszlf in such notions chiefly because his thoughts, 
like the old Oriental thoughts, would not flow into words, but 
entered like spirits into external nature, so that the world seemed 
to him “ possessed” by his own feelings. For instance, when Blake 
was living uncomfortably near Hayley, at Felpham, in Sussex, he 
was once going to meet his sister at the coach, and had urgent 
doubts in his mind whether to remain at Felpham or return to 
London. The conflict was taken up in his usual way by the 
clouds, and trees, and plants of the country through which he 
passed ; by the sun in heaven, and by the spirits of his deceased 
father and brothers, and particularly by a vicious-looking thistle, 
which appears to have suggested to him that it was instinct 
with malignant purpose :— 

“ A frowning thistle implores my stay, 
What, to others a trifle appears 
Fills me full of smiles or tears ; 
For double the vision my eyes do see, 
And a double vision is always with me— 











With my inward eye ‘tis an old man gray, 
With the outward a thistle across my way.” 


Golden Square, Battersea, Oxford Street, and the Strand, of the } 
reign of George HII... When Blake wanted to paint Nelson oud | ; : 
Piit, the conception, to him literally the most xatura/, was to | The thistle argues viciously, aud has its head beaten of by 
design “ the spiritual form of Nelson guiding Leviathan, in whose | Blake's foot,—Blake evidently feeling, rather more seriously, what 
wreuthings. are infolded the! nations of the earth,”—and “the ® schoolboy feels in a sort of make-believe way, that in destroy- 
spiritual form of Pitt guiding Behemoth ; he is that Angel who, | 8S the thistle he is defeating a spiritual enemy. Then he con- 
pleased to perform the Almighty’s orders, rides on the whirlwind | fronts the sun in the same way, explains that to the outward eye 
directing the storms of war.” And in both cases, as we might be | it is the sun, to the inward eye the evil angel Los. 

sure, Blake's conceptions of the great sea beast Leviathan and 
the great Jand beast Behemoth are far more striking than his *Twas outward a sun—inward, Los in his might.” 
conception of the “spiritual forme” of those eighteenth-century | And he defies the suu or Los, as he had defied the ‘Thistle ox “ old 
angels Nelson and Pitt; indeed, be regretted bitterly that the | man grey,” and walks home triumphant against the spirits of evil 
nation was not likely to order from him a monument of each iu in earth and air. It makes a very rubbishy piece of doggerel ; 
what he called “ fresco,” a hundred feet or more in height, like | but the hot thoughts which thus used earth, and air, and sky to 


“In my double sight 
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paint @ mere personal conflict would have made, and often did | combinations of things, in infinite variety of movement and ex- 
nrake, marvellous pictures. His double, and treble, and quad- |! pression; but only giving the form, the base, the'd priort idea on 
ruplé visions, of which he was so prond, spoiled his poetry, and which others could engraft adeeper complexityofhuman experience. 
often confused his pictures ; but, when not too multiplex, gave a | His haman faees are ‘almost ‘all natural types, instead of giving 
singular ‘depth and glow to the latter. It is the’ painter's | infinitely blended ‘shades of expression. His idew of'a good man 
greatest art to think through things instead of words, and Blake was a very simple idea.—an innocent Adam, such as he paints 
did 8). In that wonderful description of his picture of the “ Last | Job in all his phases of anguish, terror, hope; and trust, His idea 
Judgment,” Blake gives us a glimpse of the power this “ double | of a good woman'was of “ an emanation of the man,” who, like 














vision” gave him as an artist :-—“*T assert for myself,” he says, 
«that I do not behohl the ontward creation, and that to me it is 
hindraneé and not action. * What! it will be questioned, ‘when 
the sun rises do you not see a round dise of fire somewhat like a 
guinea?” Oh! no;no! I see an innumerable company of the 
heavenly host, erying, ‘Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord’ God 
Almighty.” I question not my corporeal eye any more than I 
would question a window concerning a sight—I look through it, 
and tot: with it.” And he painted the sun as he describes it, 
not ignoring, indeed, the disc of fire, but making light always 
instinet with spiritual awe. For example, in that wonderful plate 
of Blake’s * Cracifixion,” taken from his “‘ Jerusalem,” given in this 


book, Christ is hanging in death and otherwise in the profoundest 


darkness, except that a nimbus of rays streaming from behind 
his head, as though “ the light of the world ” still lingered there, 
casts a few reflected rays on the closed eyes, and touches here 
and there the relaxed body, otherwise completely shrouded by 
the durkness, so that every ray rests like a living thing on the 
body of the Lord, and the circlet of glory rescues from the night 
alt that lies within the circle of His presence. Never was light 
more living in its language. 

Now and then, when the object of Blake's visions was not 
plural but ‘singular, he succeeded in expressing his vision in 
singularly striking poetry, but usually his poetry assembled too 
many realistic symbols to be in any way intelligible. There are 
touches, however, of verse here and there, which mingle the mys- 
terious depth of Wordsworth with the grand symbolism of the 
primeval world. ‘Take, for example, the following :— 

Tne Ticer. 

“ Tiger, tiger, burning bright, 
Tn the forests of the night; 
What immortal hand on high* 
Framed thy glorious symmetry ? 
In what distant deeps or skies 
Burned that fire within thine eyes ? 
On what wings dared he aspire’? 
What the hand dared seize the fire ? 


And what shoulder and what art 

Could twist the sinews of thy heart ? 
When thy heart began to beat 

What dread hand formed thy dread feet ? 


What the hammer, what the chain, 

Knit thy strength and forged thy brain ? 

What the anvil? What dread grasp 

Dared thy deadly terrors clasp? 

When the stars threw down their spears, 

And watered heaven with their tears, 

Did He smile His work to see? 

Did He who made the lamb make thee?” 

Thére are more beautiful things than this in Blake's poems, but 
few that show so strongly the elemental sort of energy that 
breathes in the author of the “Inventions to Job,” as well as the 
glimpses of pure beauty, through the parting shadows of divine 
strength. 

But while Blake is singularly great in imparting a kind of tem- 
porary soul to things—(for example, one of his most marvellous 
conceptionsin a small way is his vision of the ghost of a flea, that is, 
the human countenance of a man so bloodthirsty that he bad been, 
said Blake, transformed into a flea in order to limit the amount 
of mischief he could effect by his thirst for blood,—and certainly 
he seems to need it, his cruel head and retreating forehead look- 
ing something like a man in unelesel visor, while his opened 
mouth reveals a double round saw adapted to the most horrible 
rending),—while Blake, we say, is singularly great in thus im- 
parting a temporary soul to things, it is very rarely, indeed, that 
his pictures and poems are instinct with what we eall experience. 
One set of bis poems are called ‘‘ Songs of Experience,”—but 
they are rather songs of a man revolted by the attempt to. gain 
experience and determined not to gain it. So, too, his pictures 
are full of elemental symbols, and thoughts, and natural emotions, 
—but never have the complexity of experience. “ Blake is 
damned good to steal from,” said Fuseli; and so he was. For his 
pictures were all & priori, suggesting new ideas, new lights, new 





* Mr. Rossetti prints this—“ what immortal band or eye.” Certainly this is not the 
version to which we are aceustomed, and seems to us unmeaning. The eye might 
discern, but could not frame the tiger's symmetry. 
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‘generous, she always becomes extravagant. to the last degree ; 
| With suitors of the highest classes, and yet constantly brought m 


| * The Queens of Song. By Elen Creathorne Clayton. Lohdon: Smith, Elder, 


Mrs. Blake, would give herself up to reflecting the maseuline will: 
“In eternity,” he said, in his usual peremptory way, “woman is 
the emanation of the man; she has no will of her own; there is no 
such thing im eternity as a female will.” | Blake was always 
sanguine, 
| Whe book is by many degrees the greatest moriument of wnique 
| though creative genius we have read for many a day, aud it’ is 
with difficulty we can lay it down. Let those who would understand 
Blake, efter studying his own letters, poems, and pictures, read the 
wonderfully graphie and delightful extracts from Mr. Henry Crabb 
Robinson's jotrnals of interviews with him. There you see the 
| real picturé of the visionary, mounted on ‘the ¢lear field’ of ‘a 
shrewd, lucid, and yet genuinely literary iutelect, deeply ‘im- 
| pressed with the genius of the artist. One of Mr. Robinson's 
anecdotes is too characteristic to be lost. When Blake, in his 
usual visionary way, had been telling of a spiritual interview 
| with Voltaire, Mr. Robinson asked suddenly ‘what language 
Voltaire spoke. “To my sensations,” said Blake, “it was 
English. Jt was like the touch of a musical key: ‘he touched it, 
probably; French, but to my ear it became English"' ‘The 
visionary, it will be seen, is as acute in dodging a snare as fraud 
itself. 
| Itis not easy to praise too highly the finish given to the un- 
finished work of Mr. Gilchrist by Mr. Rossetti's artistic and poetic 
hand. | He sums up the peculiar genius of Blake'in two or three 
lines of such truth and beauty that we will close our notice with 
them. ©The man, he says, who can understand ‘and | enjoy 
Blake's pictures will gain from them “some things as he first 
knew them, not encumbered belrind the’ days of his life; things 
too delicate for memory or years ‘since forgotten; the momentary 
sense of spring in winter sunshine, the long sunsets long ago, and 
falling fires on distant hills.” ‘That is Blake’s essential function, 
—to recall by. painting,—now and tlien’ by poetry,—that lost 
sense deseribed, by ‘Wordsworth which moved Blake, says Mr. 
Robinson, to “ hysterical rapture,”—and well it might, for it;was 
a poetical greeting from his own highest genius as an artist :—~ 
“ But there’s a tree, of many, ond, 

A single field which I have looked upon, 

Both of them speak of something that is gone ; 

The pansy at my feet 

Doth the same tale repeat ; 


Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 
Where is it now, the glory ‘and the dream ?” 











QUEENS OF SONG.* 

Uspver the above somewhat fanciful title the authoress of the 
volumes before us has ‘given to the public the results of much 
research in a neglected but highly interesting field of biography, 
judiciously compiled, and enhanced in value by considerable 
brilliancy of style. She has laid down a definite and well-marked 
plan, and carried it out with singular felicity in detail as well as 
comprehensiveness in design. Her work, though’confined fo a 
strictly limited subject, appeals not exclusively to the musical 
publie, or even to the lerger class who take an interest ‘n musical 
gossip and tradition, but to: the general reader in the widest 
sense of the term. The operatic prima donna forms a class abso- 
lutely unique in special character as well as special genius. 
There is nothing in the least analogous iu any other art or pro- 
fession, and if the “‘queen of song” rises apparently without 
an effort, often in a single bound, to the utmost height of fame, 
| fortune, and rank, tlere are inherent dangers and drawbacks in 
| ber career which a study of the. class shows that she but too 

rarely escapes. Rising, as a general rule, from the humbler ranks 
of society; after a childhood of severe training, with vanity stimu- 
lated on one-hand by the admiration of friends, and on the other by 
| the criticism of rivals, she suddenly finds herself‘in the receipt of 
enormous sums, courted by the highest, and talked of by alk. 
With an.almost unvarying fatality; she is dazzled by her success, 
her vanity develops into.the wildest capriee, and oftea profusely 





| contact with all the strange characters who crowd the outskirts 
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of operatic life, she rarely contracts a marriage in which dis- 
parity of yank, or her own caprice in one case, or the brutality or 
avarice of her husband in the other, does not prove a fatal bar to 
happiness. Seldom, too, does good judgment attend her brilliant 
talents, and rarely retiring from the scene in the full tide of popu- 
larity and fortune, her career of brilliant success is too often 
closed amidst the bitter mortification of finding her failing powers 
unable to prevent all her empire passing away to a younger 
rival. Such, at least, is too often in substance the melancholy tale 
of the pages before us. Within the limits of the present genera- 
tion many things have changed, and lessened the dangers as well 
as the excessive brilliancy of the prima donna’s dominion. Pro- 
fessional cultivation is increasing in extent, at least pari passu, 
with popular taste in music. The tendency of modern opera is 
not in favour of undue exaltation of one brilliant star to the 
exclusion of all others; and there seems slight probability of 
again witnessing a musical furore such as were matters of com- 
mon occurrence up to a recent date. In proportion as this ten- 
dency is developed, the position of the “ queen of song” of the 
day is relatively lowered, and we may hope in the future to find 
brilliant gifts of nature less frequently associated with wild and 
romantic careers ending in misery and obscurity. 

Out of the large number of female vocalists who have flourished 
since the establishment of the lyric drama, thirty-eight repre- 
sentatives have been chosen by the authoress, and, on the 
whole, the selection has been admirably made. Without losing 


| of Sicily for deliberately singing badly, she gave magnificent 
, banquets every day to her fellow-prisoners, besides loading 
| them with presents. Her income was enormous, and the 
| terms she asked even more so. The Emperor of Russia, 
| astounded at her unheard-of demands, and contiasting them 
with the pay of a field-marshal, was met with the cool reply, 
“Then your Majesty may get your field-marshals to sing for 
you.” In Paris, a little later, we find Rameau in_ the 
height of his success, boasting that he could set the words of 
a Dutch gazette to music, if required. Among the most success- 
ful singers of the day was Sophie Arnould, whose sparkling 
wit and estimation in Parisian society would alone have 
rendered her celebrated. Antoinette St. Hubery, the idol 
of Europe just before the French Revolution, was the next 
really great singer, though her career is principally remark- 
able for its tragical termination. She was assassinated, together 
with her husband, the Count d’Entraigues, in their own house 
at Barnes, in 1812. Next come Mara and Todi abroad and 
Mrs. Billington in England. It is difficult to imagine a 
stranger life than that of Mara, tied to a drunken and brutal 
husband, while her performances were the object of con- 
tention to al. the crowned heads of Europe. Her escapes from 
the power of Frederick the Great, who once had her dragged 
out of ted by a detachment of soldiers, to sing, his grim 
| pleasantry in sentencing her husband to beat a military 
drum for a month, as he was so fond of Leating her, and 











sight of her main object, the illustration of as many different types | her strange conduct in England, all unite to form one of 
of the same class as possible, she has contrived in reality to! the strangest even of these strange stories. Grendly as 
weave the separate biographical sketches into what amounts very | she sang Handel’s music, the English never quite forgave her 
nearly to a history of the opera. Personal anecdote, of course, | obstinacy in sitting down during the solos, and her freaks at 
prevails, but it is always cleverly associated with a substratum of | Oxford, when she threw her book at a musician in the orchestra 
interesting operatic events. The second volume is principully | because he played a note out of tune. Mrs. Billington was then 
occupied with great singers, either still alive, or whose lives are | the favourite of the day in London, and was receiving the before 
still in the memory of the present generation. We cannot, | unheard-of terms of 3,000/. for three nights a week for six monihs, 
therefore, employ our limited space better than by as briefly as | and a benefit insured at 500/. more. She accumulated more pro- 





possible running through one or two of the eighteen eventful 
lives which are contained in the first volume. 

The first English vocalist who may fairly be called a “ queen 
of song” was Katherine Tofts, a lady who first attained celebrity 
in Arsinoe, a strange medley of scraps of Italian operas strung 
together by Clayton in 1703. The fashion thus set was followed 
for some years, and so crude was the English notion of opera in 
those days that in Camilla, the most successful piece of the 
day, Mrs. Tofts sang in English, while her great rival, Marger:ta 
de |'Epine, and others, sang in Italian. 
tall, ugly, and swarthy, who yet possessed a power of fascination 
which formed one of the wonders of the day. After reject- 
ing admirers of all classes, she bestowed her hand on Dr. 
Pepusch, with whom she appears to have lived happily, even 
answering readily to her husband's playful mode of address- 
ing her as “ Hecate.” Poor Mrs. Tofts met with a fur different 
fate ; her success as Camilla proved the overthrow of her reason, 
and she died in a madhouse. The history of Anastasia Robin- 
son and her long concealed marriage with the Earl of Peter- 


borough is already well known, and in its termination forms a | 


pleasing exception to that of many of her companion “ queens of 
song.” The next in our ‘list is Lavinia Fenton, whose fascina- 
tions as the first of the long series of Polly Peachums of the 
day ultimately won her the title of Duchess of Bolton. The 
history of La Maupin, the favourite French singer in the days 
of Lulli, reads like a romance by Dumas. With great 
personal charms, a splendid voice, but no cultivation, she 
enchanted the Parisians as a singer, while in private life she 
figured in the wildest and strangest scenes of those wild days. 
Dressing habitually in man's clothes, she broke into and set fire 
to a convent, was condemned to be burnt, fought more than one 
duel, beat and robbed a fellow-singer in the streets of Paris, and 
finally retired from the world to spend the remaining years of a 
short life in ascetic seclusion. We now return to London, and 
find the scene occupied by Francesca Cuzzoni and Faustina 
Bordoni, whose desperate rivalry shared the attention of the 
public with that of Handel and Farinelli. Bordoni was 
originally introduced by Handel himself, who found it abso- 
lutely requisite to have some check on the caprice of Cazzoni, 
whom he once actually seized and threatened to throw out of 
the window, unless she promised to sing a certain passage cor- 
reetly. Afier a brilliant career, she died in misery in Holland. 
Caterina Gabrielli, “ La Cuochetina,” was the next singer of any 
great note in Europe. Her splendid voice and great beauty 
were accompanied by caprice almost bordering on insanity. 
On one occasion, when committed to prison by the Viceroy 


! perty from her earnings than any English singer, but did not 
| escape an even worse fate than that of the haughty Mara. Her 
| second husband, a French scoundrel named Felican, was publicly 
| flogged in Italy for cruelty to her in the first week of their mar- 
| riage, and after years of separation and extortion of money on 
| his part she died from the effects of a blow from him. 

| We now come to days within the memory of the present gene- 
tion, and Catalani is, perhaps, the last of the old school of 
One can scarcely realize nowadays so 


j ra 
“ f o ” 
| queens of song. 


The latter was a Tuscan, | romantic a courtship as that of M. Vallebrecque and the youthful 


| Catalani, or still less a vocalist being so far overwhelmed with 
| popular worship as to gravely declare it profanity to depreciate 
| the gifts of Heaven, when God had given to a mortal such an 
| extraordinary voice as that she possessed. 

| ‘The second volume is occupied with the lives of singers either 
| still living or but recently passed from the scene of their triumphs. 
| The authoress has freely availed herself of contemporaneous criti- 
| cism, and the consequent preponderance of technicalities renders 
| less interesting to the general reader, as well as the fact that, 
with the exception, perhaps, of that of the unfortunate Malibran, 
there are none of the strange and romance-like stories to which 
the reader of the first bas become accustomed. The bright career 
of Madame Goldschmidt-Lind, as one of the latest and most 
brilliant of the series of songstresses, affords hopeful augury for 
the future, and we sincerely hope that the title of “ queen of 
song ” may cease to imply, as it too often has done, ill-assorted 
unions, reckless extravagance, heads turned by vanity, and 
obscure or miserable deaths. 

In conclusion, we can only remark that few more readable 
books have been issued for sometime. The style of the authoress 
is always clear and vivid, and occasionally even brilliant. We 
ought not, either, to omit to notice the valuable chronological 
list of every known opera which closes the second volume. 





MR. MARK LEMON’S NOVEL.* 
Tus is, as Mr. Lemon calls it, “‘a story” rather than a novel ; 
that is, a tale in which the interest is intended to centre ina 
narrative, not in the delineation of individual character. And 
it is a good story; the only great defect being that it stretches 
over two generations, the interest consequently becoming very 
slender about the middle, at what we may call its waist, and 
then running off into two separate extremities, like the human 
form. Now, though this may be the true standard of organization 
for the human form, it is scarcely the true standard of organization 





* Wait for the End. A story by Mark Lemon. 3 vols. London : Bradbury and Evans. 
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for the plot of a novel, and, perhaps, it is the sense of this error | 
which has made Mr. Mark Lemon name his tale Wait for the End, 
as a sort of encouragement to those who might otherwise be in- 
clined to stop in the middle. Indeed, the danger is not slight to the 
story-teller; for the fatigued imagination of the reader is always 
a little reluctant to enter on a second generation of difficulties | 
within the limits of the same tale, and having reached a tempo- 
rary standstill in the interest, and secing the hero's children 
emerge with new difficulties on the scene, is not unlikely to give 
up, even though, as in the present case, the children’s romance | 
involves also the final solution of their parents’ mystery. For the | 
parental hero who shares his children’s romance remains scarcely | 
a hero at all. When the hero was young and met his troubles 

in the right way, like Gerald Norwold, “ with haggard face, eyes 

red as fire, and disordered hair,” he was interesting and lovely | 
to us. But when he becomes an elderly papa, it is almost 
impossible not to transfer the heroic function to one at | 
least of the younger generation; and doubts as to the succes- | 
sion confuse the reader’s mind if they are not quite unconstitu- | 
tional in a proper story. In this tale there is an effort made to | 


| Munich in a few lines.t 


SOCIAL LIFE IN MUNICH.* 
Tune are few German towns which make such pleasing im- 
pression at first sight upon travellers, particularly upon _tra- 
vellers from England, than the capital of Bavaria. It is a town 
which, more than almost any other on the Continent, bears the 
impress that art has taken up its quarters there. A recent 
traveller, well known to the readers of this journal, describes 
“On every side,” he says, “ there are 
maguificent new streets, and public buildings and statues; the 
railway terminus is the finest I have ever seen; every chureh, 
from the cathedral downwards, is in beautiful order, and highly 
decorated ; and it is not in public buildings only that one meets 
with evidences of care and taste.” ‘This warm praise the author 
of Social Life in Munich does not feel inclined to endorse. Mr. 
Edward Wilberforce has seen more of the art city, that is, has 
been much longer there, than “ Vacuus Viator,” and he owns that 
things are not altogether so pleasaut as they appear on the first 
look, but that there is much rottenness below all the outward paint 
and gilding. Nevertheless, Mr. Wilberforce also has much to 
say in favour of Munich; the more valuable, as it is clearly dis- 

















keep up the interest in Gerald Norwold (the first hero) to the | criminate praise, not lightly bestowed nor fancifully withheld. 
end, and he is even described as having internal struggles, and | The Social Life is altogether an admirable photographic picture, 
passionate moments, and all the proper heroic phases of charac- sharp, and clear, and true in every line of light and shade. 
ter, up to the very last, wherein he is soothed by ms elderly Mr. Wilberforce sketches Munich from a threefold point 
wife (the first heroine). But though we strove faithfully to | of view; as seat of a Court; as dwelling-place of some 
regard this gentleman as the hero to the last page, we must | },undred thousand cockneys, much addicted to beer and tobacco ; 
confess that we could uot quite succeed;—the centre of} and as residence of about a thousand disciples and professors 
heroism would divide into two foci instead of one; and even) of art, It is the last-named part of the community which im- 
Mr. Lemon himself must have been conscious of this, or | parts its golden hue to the capital of Bavaria, hiding a world of 
he could never have borne not to reinstate his hero in his} misery, littleness, and absurdity, to be found in the other strata 
social and hereditary rights at the conclusion. Had he been) of society. Of the aspect of royalty in Munich the author gives 
a young hero, the author could not have permitted the final act | » very amusing account, the more interesting, as the deseription 
of self-sacrifice to be consummated. He would have provided | ‘its to a dot the thirty and odd “ Residenzstiidte” in which 
some ram in the thicket as asubstitute. The self-sacrifice would | dwell the poteutates of united Germany. Bavaria, it must be 
then have been equally grand, but the occasion for it would have | known, is more supremely blessed in the matter of kingship than 
been suddenly removed, and the glory of virtue and rank would be | any other country of the civilized world; for the royal family 
reunited on the same head. But in the case of an elderly hero} includes three kings, six queens, one empress, and a countless 
this does not so much matter. Virtue in his case may go un-| number of herzogs, princes, and other “ highest and all-highest 
rewarded in this world, except by the affectionate solicitude and | lordships’—hochste und allerhéchste Herrschaften. ‘This super- 
gratitude of the primeval but rather obsolete heroine. | abundance of royalty, so far from destroying its value in the 
With this exception, however, the story is exceedingly inte- eyes of the faithful Bavarians, has, on the contrary, the effect of 
resting, especially in its earlier portion, while the latter portion | increasing the warmth of admiration. The loyalty of the good 
has in it rather more of literary effect and colour, and rather | people of Munich closely approaches worship. Whenever any of 
less of exciting situation. The green-room life of the last gene-| jhe members of the Wittelsbach family walk the streets, 
ration is sketched with a good deal of ease, insight, and taste ; all the people in the road, whether in carriages or on foot, stop, 
and the old Bow-street runners are delineated with much of | draw up in a line, take off their hats, and bow to the ground. 
what the artists call “tenderness of feeling”—a melancholy | “This is done,” says Mr. Wilberforce, “to young princesses of 
sympathy with the days of their old glory. Whenever Mr. | a distant branch, when they are walking with their governesses, 
Lemon has to sketch the manners of outlying professionals,—the | and to the young princes, when they are walking with their 
actors, the Bow-street police, the half-pay captain who frequents | tutor. On snowy days, when the Queen [Queen number 
the theatres, the commission agent's clerk, &c.,—he does it with| one, we suppose] walks up and down the arcades, with 
a good deal of skill and some humour. And there is one slight| two footmen behind her, the strollers there have to draw 
sketch of a fashionable lady, the second Lady Norwold, that is| up in a line every time she passes. And, as these ar- 
quite clever enough to show how well Mr. Lemon could draw indi-| cades are the great resort of Munich in bad weatber, 
vidual character, if he chose to devote himself to that branch| and the turns taken by the Queen are many, it may almost 
of his art. be calculated that every walk of hers costs her subjects 
The dénowement is not quite as well managed as it ought to be.| six or eight hats. It is not suflicient to raise the hat, as is 
One does not see that the recovery of the diamond bracelet, with | done in countries of more advanced (if that be possible) 
the money-lender’s receipt for it, is in any way essential to the | civilization; but each hat has to be pulled off and held crown 
legal right of the hero (No. 1) to recover his title and estate, | downwards, in which position all the weight is thrown on the 
if he so willed it. Nor would it, in fact, be essential to clearing | brim.” Who's your hatter? must be a natural question at the 
even his honour; for he has other and ample proofs of a chronic | Bavarian Residenzstadt. ‘The hat-off performance, it is neces- 
criminal conspiracy between his brother and his brother's agent | sary to state, is not exactly a free gift of loyalty, but strictly 
to displace him from his inheritance, which would have answered | exacted by all the members of the Wittelsbach family. Qn one 
every purpose in convincing the world that it was not the/| occasion, we are told, Prince Charles, uncle of the reigning 
true heir who defrauded his father, and stole the bracelet. | King, abused a gentleman for only slightly raising his bat, in- 
Again, Mr. Lemon is certainly forgetting his law when he | stead of holding it “crown downwards,” with “all the weight 
makes a husband transfer his property by deed of gift to his thrown onthe brim.” Old King Ludwig, high patron of art, 
wife (without the intervention of trustees), as a means of giving | went a step further by snatching away the hat of somebody who 
her a legal right to deal absolutely with that property without | did not salute him properly, and flinging the poor beaver into 
his own consent. The so-called property of the wife would be the mud. It is a pity the thing did not happen to some muscular 
just as much the absolute property of the husband after such | Christian of Old England—say, one of Barclay and Perkins’ 
a deed of gift as it was before. An error of this kind is, how- | draymen. 
ever, only a gratification to most readers, as it gives them the| My, Wilberforce’s verdict on the two Wittelsbach Kings, the 


satisfaction of triumphing over the author. On the whole, the | old and the new one, is that “ King Max seems somewhat prosy, 
story is pleasant reading enough, the more that throughout there | and King Ludwig partially cracked,"—a most true descrip- 
is none of the sentimental or other weakness which generally | tion undoubtedly, and one in which all will agree who know 
defaces even the most interesting tales. It gives throughout the | anything about Bavaria and Bavarian royalty. The chief aim 
impression of that firm, clear sense in the author which rejects | 
every morbid element, even for the padding of a three-volume 
fiction. 





* Social Life in Munich. By Edward Wilberforce. London: W, H. Allen and Co. 
| 1863, pp. 346. 


+ “ Vacuus Viator,” Spectator, Sept 6, 1662. 
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of King Max is sdid’ to !be! the | elevation of Munich in science | could not make the handle ; the man who made the handle could 
and literature to an equal height with that to which his father | not paint the bucket, and . . . . . well, the story and 
raised it in art ; and as the ex-King ran up huge piles of masonry | the feelings of the Englishman need not be eularged upon. 
on the sandy plains on the Isar, so his present Majesty has big | Certain it is, that a sovereign presiding over the execution of 
museums stocked with antedilavian animals, and waggon-loads | such Jaws may truly be called a “ scientific king.” 
of parchment filled with records of the Middle Ages. Unfor- One of the most pleasant chapters in Mr. Wilberforce’s inte- 
tunately, over the ‘middle ages his Majesty forgets the’ present | resting book is that upon beer. He well remarks, and all who 
age. The medieval institutions of Bavaria require mending | know Munich will agree with the dictum, that the people of 
more than almost any other of central Europe; but of social | Munich care nothing for art or science—“art has had no civi- 
science in this direction King Max will not hear. More iniquit- | lizing or ennobling effect upon them; their knowledge of it is 
ous laws than the Bavarian statutes upon marriage it is not | small and their appreciation small, and the chief names in 
possible to imagine; yet the enlightened Government does not | Munich art are of men from other countries.” Even their great 
take one step towards their repeal. Under the scientific sceptre | scientific star, Liebig, “is more known in England than in 
of King Max, the police have absolute power to prevent every | Munich; and the only feeling a true Bavarian has for Liebig is 
marriage, uvless it has been previously proved to the satisfaction | jealousy ; is he not a North German and a Protestant?” It is 
of the authorities that both contracting parties have ample and beer, and beer alone, which arouses the enthusiasm of old and 
sufficient means to bring up a family of children. The result may | young, learned and ignorant, rich and poor. “Listen,” Mr. 
be given in the simple statement that in the beautiful city of | Wilberforce exclaims, “to the conversation of Bavarians—it 
Munich, where high art flourishes tosuch an extraordinary degree, | turns on beer. See to what the thoughts of the exile recur—to 
the number of illegitimate children born in one year has been | the beer of his country. Sit down in a coffee-house or eating- 
repeatedly greater than that of the legitimate offspring. The | house, and the waiter brings you beer unordered, and when yor 
illustrations given on this subject by Mr. Wilberforce are very | have emptied your glass, replenishes it without a summons. 
curious. “If you inquire of the servants in Munich,” he says, | Tell a doctor the climate of Munich does not agree with you, and 
“you will find that almost every one is engaged, and almost every he will ask you if you drink enough beer. Arrive at a place 
female servant above a certain age has one or two children. One | before the steamer or train is due, and you are told you have so 
cook that I had was engaged eighteen years, and had two child- | long tq drink beer.” It is impossible not to feel some sympathy 
ren out at nurse.” Such facts somewhat detract from the | with this worship of beer on the part of the poor Bavarians; for 
admiration one might be otherwise inclined to pay to artistic and | certainly their ale is as excellent as their Government is execrable. 
scientific kingship. What can a man do who is persecuted by the poliee for the 
The laws of marriage form but a small item of all the other | term of his natural life; driven from one corner to another like 
restrictive and medieval laws of Bavaria. From the moment of | a dog; unable to marry, unable to settle in life, with nothing 
his birth till he has drawn his last breath, nay, not unfrequently | more legal to do but to bow daily and hourly before “highest 
for some time after, the native of this happy country is under | and all-highest lordships,” with “the crown of his hat down- 
the supervision of the police, and cannot take one step nor do | wards, and the whole weight thrown on the brim”—what can 
one single act without the written permission of somebody in | such a man do, we say, but commit either of three things—to 
authority. The police regulate the school hours; the police | hang himself; or to rise in single-handed insurrection against 
see after the young man or woman, that they are confirmed; the | the police, and the whole lot of artistic, scientific, and illus- 
police superintend their learning a trade ; the police send the lad | trious lordships; or, finally, to get drunk? The philosophic 
for a few years upon compulsory travels, or“ Wanderschaft,” care- | Bavarians, it appears, choose the last of the three alternatives. 
fully specifying the countries to which he may go, and where he | They get drunk in as thorough, and steady, and regular a manner 
must not go—Switzerland is in the prohibitory index, and so is | as it is possible to do. Everybody in Munich drinks strong beer 
the little city of Bremen, with the terrible word “free” prefixed |—S per cent. of alcohol in ‘“ Bockbier” and other popular 
—and the police finally domineer more arbitrarily than ever over | brews—and drinks beer always, and drinks nothing else but 
the grown-up citizen’s settlement in life. No man, however | beer. Bavarian babies, probably, are brought up on small beer, 
clever, however virtuous, or harmless, or bold, or possessed of | and diligently tended from the jug till their stomach is fit for 
any other positive or negative qualities, can establish himself in | the Salvator beer, the crown of all Munich liquors, and in strength 
business without the permission of the lawfu! Bavarian authori- | something like whiskey. Luckily, the famous Salvator is only 
ties. To obtain it, a process more complicated and nearly as ex- | brewed and sold in March, at especially appointed houses, and 
pensive as a British Chancery suit has to be gone through; the | people who leave these places are said to be “ under the 
humble applicant has to bring a bushel of written, sealed, and | influence of the season.” It is unnecessary io state that the 
in every way duly authenticated certificates, proving that he has | Bavarian Government superintends the manufacture and con- 
been born; that he has been vaccinated; that he has been to | sumption of beer, as of everything else. Twice a year the ad- 
school; that he has mastered the rule of three and various | ministration—instructed, no doubt, by the King and his Cabinet 
other rules; that he has been travelling as a “ Wanderbursche,” | Council in a matter of such importance—fix the price at which 
and has not been travelling into prohibited Bremen and | beer is to be sold; one price for summer beer, and another for 
Switzerland ; and that, last not least, he is provided with money | wiuter beer. ‘The sliding scale is apt to serve political purposes. 
enough to pay all official fees and emoluments for permission to | Whenever slight signs of discontent show themselves in the 
settle, and retain something for his own use. If the least of these | people, down goes the price of beer, up goes the consumption, 
conditions fail to be proved, the unhappy subject is doomed to | and stronger thereupon grows the mild “ influence of the season.” 
vagrancy ; but even if all the certificates are scrupulously correct, | There are those who maintain that King Ludwig had to resign 
the required permission to settle is frequently withheld under some | his crown, not on account of his attachment to Lola Montes and 
futile pretext, “ The great majority of those who apply for permis. | to high art in low latitudes, but because he fixed the price of 
sion to settle are met with a refusal,” says Mr. Wilberforce. He | Bockbier at one kreutzer the quart too high. Even Mr. Wilber- 
mentions an unhappy cobbler who had the patience to repeat his | force is of opinion that Ludwig has sinned much in this respect. 
applications for thirty years; and he adds that “ ten years is no | “How much more genuine,” he says, “it would have been, in 
unfrequent period.” Nor are the troubles over when the solicited | Mr. Ruskin’s sense of the word, if King Ludwig had built a large 
permission is finally granted, All trades in Bavaria are jealously beer-hall, and let all his artists adorn it with frescoes that could 
fenced in with restrictions and limitations, carefully guarded by | speak to the people, instead of all his temples and Italian copies, 
the authorities, and woe to the goldsmith who manufactures a | and histories of saints and medieval Germans!” ‘The author's 
silver spoon, or to the dressmaker who stitches together a | summary of Social Life in Munich is, that “ when the traveller 
bonnet! -'Fhere is a story of a man who wanted a wheelbarrow, | looks back gratefully on his summers abroad, Munich is associated 
and who ordered it of a carpenter. The wheelbarrow came | Solely with his stone mug of beer.” 
home, but without the wheel; and the man had to carry it ‘to = 
a wheelwright. But the latter, after fitting the wheei could THE GLADIATORS." 
not put the iron on it, and the barrow had to wander further on 
to a blacksmith. He duly furnished the metal; but the wheel- 
barrow still wanted a coat of paint, and had to go further in its 
road of circumnayigation to a painter. The same process was— 
so says Mr. Wilberforce—once gone through by an Englishman 
who wanted a bucket. He found that the man who made the 
staves could not make the hoops; the man who made the hoops * The Gladictors. By Whyte Melville. Loudou: Longman. 














Caprain Wayte Metviiur has not been well advised iu quitting 
the clubs and the turf, and the fast society of the hour, which he 
knows, and therefore describes so well, for a picture of Roman 
manners, which he only thinks he knows. His story is not exactly a 
failure, for there is a vigour in all is writing, a distinctness in. most 
of his sketches, which make hopeless failure on any scene, how- 
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ever ill-chosen, almost impossible; but The Gladiators will not CURRENT LITERATURE 


live or add to his reputation. They would lower it but for a 
single feature, the reality which he has contrived to impart to 
the human brutes whom he has selected as heroes. Whether 
from his acquaintance with their modern representatives, or from 
some undeveloped sympathy in his own mental constitution, 
Captain Melville understands his gladiators, and makes his 
readers understand them too. An audience of to-day have a 
difficulty in understanding how, even in au age without moral 
restraints, men could be found in thousands to adopt public 
murder as a profession, to delight in contests in which defeat 
meant death from the enemy, and a blunder death from the 
mob—to train themselves into heroes and yet remain con- 
tented slaves. We have always wondered why the gladia- 
-tors did not spring at the Emperor instead of the beusts, cut 
down ihe audience instead of each other, and die striving for 
freedom instead of gain. They were “ barbarians ” most of them, 
—men accustomed to freedom, with little fear of the soldiery, and 
less of the crowd; yet Imperial Rome was never threatened by a 
revolt of the Circus.. Under Captain Whyte Melville's treatment, 
however, the difficulty vanishes, and his readers comprehend the 
compensations which made “the Family” attractive even to 
freemen and an object of ambition to slaves, perceive the mani- 
fold inducements, the hope of freedom, the intoxicating applause 
of the world,—for Rome was the world to its children,—the ex- 
emption from personal restraint, the social importance, the full 
development of physical manliness, and the sense of physical 
enjoyment which made the life far more endurable than that of a 
modern prize-fighter. The restraints of the trade were no more 
felt than are those of the modern soldier; the life was a hundred | 
times more luxurious, the pay a thousand times greater, and the | 
excitement that of the soldier, the prize-fighter,and the actor com- 
bined; and as for death, why men commit suicide every day with 
net a tenth the temptation. Hippias and Hirpinus, Euchenor and | 
Rafus, the trainer and the bull-dog, the subtle bravo and the | 
honest brute, are all made visible to us, and as an essay on gladia- | 
tors the book might be called a success. 

It is in all other respects a mistake. The stock characters of 
such novels, the barbarian who becomes a Christian, and the 
Jewish girl who makes him one, the Tribune—half soldier, 
half scoundrel—the Emperor Vitellius and the General Titus, 
are all stock characters only, without individuality or life. The 
attempt to rival Dr. Croly’s description of the siege of Jerusa- 
lem is noteven a good imitation, and the effort to give to it the 
air of grandeur and solemnity only spoils the author's uaturally 
vigorous style. These defects would, however, have been scarcely 
worthy of remark, but for the breakdown in the endeavour to depict 
the central figure. Captain Whyte Melville, with an audacity we 
rather respect, has endeavoured to place before us the Roman 
lady of the Imperial time, to reduce the character Juvenal had in 
his mind, to just, or at least to conceivable proportions. He 
introduces a woman beautiful with the beauty of highly deve- 
loped form, who, born to the highest grade of earth, the Roman 
patriciat, has learned deliberately to fight like a gladiator, who 
goveras her slaves by fear, who tries to tempt Esca, the barba- 
rian slave, in rooms fitted up for voluptuousness, and who at 
last leaves her palace to follow another gladiator through a cam- 
paign as his mistress and slave. That women of this stamp once 
existed is, we suppose, certain,—though the life demanded a phy- 
sigue which seem; incompatible with luxurious breeding,—for the 
Roman poets could not have combined tocreate a falsity. But Capt. 
Melville has failed, nevertheless, to make such a woman real. The 
failure is not bis fault, but is inberent in the nature of his design. 
He could not paint toa British audience the combination of impulses 
—of respect for a dying-out type of manliness, of satiety with ease 
and luxury, of morbid pride in despising opinion, and of simple 
physical lust which provoked Valeria to her passion for Esca, and 
her liaison with Hippias. And, as he cannot paint them, be is 
compelled to leave her, not, indeed, a lay figure, but a monstro- 
sity—a being in whom all manner of impulses act in contradictory, 











and, to the reader, impossible directions, The woman who cou!d 
poison her lover just as she seems to yield, yet feel all forms of | 
nobleness ; who was Roman patrician, yet voluntarily became a | 
gladiator’s drab; who, after a life of utter pollution, could still 
die storming the Temple, sword in hand, to sd¢e another lover, a | 
British slave, may have existed. Nobody knows, ‘or will know, | 


what monstrosities the life of Rome and the Circus might possibly | 
have'prodaced. But to paint such a character so as to make | 
her seem human is a task beyond Captain Melville's skill, and it 
is because he has attempted it that we think his story a failure 


and himself ill-advised. 


ee er 
The Theory of the Foreign Exchanges. By George J. Goschen, MP, 
Second edition ; revised by the Author, (Effingham Wilson. )—This is 
| a new and materially improved edition of the only good theoretic book 
| on the foreign exchanges, of which we had occasion to speak so highly 
| when it first appeared. Mr, Goschen has added much that is sound and 
valuable on the great variations which have taken place in the American 
exchanges since he wrote, and their cause, He explains, in complete 
conformity with the general principles.of his book, why the quantities 
of gold shipped to America at the beginning of the American war did 
not immediately return to England, as was prophesfed in the Times, 
The American market was well stocked with gold, the English ill stocked, 
and, as a speculation, the gold could not have been sent to Ameri¢a ata 
profit. Mr. Goschen shows that indebtedness entirely overrides the causes 
of a speculative flow of gold, and he explains with the greatest clearness 
the changes which followed the depreciation of the currency, though he 
himself is obviously puzzled with the: great. fall in the price of gold 
which followed the battle of Gettysburg. 

The Agitation for Abolition or Reduction of the Duty on Fire Insurance. 
By an Insurant. (Thomas Harrild, Shoe lane.)—This extraordinary 
production is issued by the association which kindly conducts the 
agitation alluded to in its title, and is intended as a reply to Mr. Coode, 
The author treats Mr. Coode as, if he was arguing in fayour of the tax, 
instead of merely showing that the arguments by which the insurance 
offices try to prove it the worst tax in the statute book are exaggerated 
and insufficient. For instance, the offices always call the tax a duty 
of 200 per cent., because it is a duty of that amount on the very lowest 
premiums paid. Mr. Coode says that the fair way is to take the average 
premium paid, say five shillings. This seems obvious enough, and the 
Insurant fancies he answers him by replying :—1. That five shillings is 
not the average premium—an assertion which he does not condescend 
to prove, and which is nothing to the purpose if true. Mr. Coode never 


| put forth five shillings as the true average, but as the best conjecture 


e could make. 2. If the average be five shillings, “ this assumption 
eaves untouched” the insurances below this amount. 3. If the duty 
is only 3 per cent. on the most hazardous property, and, therefore, 
diminishes in proportion as it becomes desirable to encourage insurance, 
that 3 per cent. is “ the last straw that breaks the camel's back.” Such 
logic as this is best left alone. As a specimen of the Insurant’s 
temper and good manners, we note that he calls Mr. Coode—“ a scribe 
of the Exchequer”—“a master of the art of sophistry”"—‘ hotheaded 
partizan and unjust;” and his arguments are “ a logical fraud”—“finess- 
ing”—a thing “in which it is difficult to discover whether malice or 
mystification is the preponderating element,” and “ egregiously menda- 
cious.” Whatever may be the case with the Exchequer, the association 
is not fortunate in its choice of a “scribe.” 

Otago as It Is. By S. Wekey. (F. F. Baillitre, Melbourne.)—A 
handbook of this colony, rather humorously denominated a guide to in- 
tending emigrants, considering that Mr. Wekey’s advice is to avoid the 
colony by all means. Originally founded by members of the Free 
Church of Scotland, on what is called the Wakefield system, it seems to 
have no advantages of soil or climate except picturesque beauty. Tho 
discovery of gold caused a certain rush thither, but the mines do not 
seem to have fulfilled the expectations of the miners. Many of them 
are high up in the mountains, and during winter cannot be worked. 
Those situated more on the level of the sea are damp, and require to be 
propped with timber, which is not to be had, Indeed, Otago is singu- 
larly ill-supplied with forest, and could not find a single indigenous 
tree useful enough to be sent to the Exhibition last year. 

The Report of the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Caleb B. Smith, to 
the President of the United States, up to the 29th of November last, 
deals with the usual topics. With respect to the Indian tribes, Mr. Smith 
considers that the Government has pursued a mistaken policy in treat- 
ing with them for the purchase of their lands. “They have none of 
the elements of nationality; they are within the limit of the recog- 
nized authority of the United States, and must be subject to its control.” 
Indeed, as he adds, the Government always has taken their lands when 
they were wanted, and the Indians have only sold under compulsion. 
The consequence of admitting their rights has been that they have “a 
feeling of independence” and “are exacting in their demands for the 
fulfilment of treaty stipulations.” This is, probably, the beginning of the 
end. Of course, the Government is to take the tribes under its: protec- 
tion, supply them with what they want at prime cost, and assign them 
“suitable” districts of country until they are can be tanght to earn 
their subsistence by their labour, We observe that the dome of the 
Capitol is tobe completed for 900,000 dollars, being less than the original 
estimate. Would that architects in this country would imitate their 
American brethren! 

Poems. . By Francis Charles Weedon. (Longman and Co,)—The 
author of this volume died at the age of thirty of consumption, and this 
volume of his poems is now published’ by the natural, yet partial, fond- 
ness of his relatives, The feeling which prompts the survivors to give 


a permanent form to the early writings of one from whose promise much 
Was expected is always respectable, but it is better, we think, to reserve 
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the book for private circulation among those to whom it has an attrac- | 
tion beyond its mere literary merits. For, if an appeal is made to the | (Robert Hardwicke.)— There seems to be a perfect mania in the 
| present day for refuting the “ Principia” of Newton. The other day we 
the strictures of Mr. von Gumpach, and we know that Lieu- 
tenant Morrison, alias Zadkiel, considers that he also has crushed Sir 


public, the critic is bound to speak truthfully, and these verses seem to 
us to be just of that kind which most young men who have profited by had to notice 
a university education and have a taste for poetry are capable of pro- 
ducing. The versification is very good—the poems are not disfigured | Isaac. But we observe that all these sages, including Mr. Reddie, set 
by bad taste of any kind, but they are deficient both in originality and ) about the work in a different way, and have the same contempt for 
Among the each other that they have for the orthodox 
pamphlet was originally composed as a paper to be read before the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, but was rejected, 
as also was a previous paper, called “ The Mechanics of the Heavens,” 
prepared for the meeting of 1862. 
some dudgeon; but, nevertheless, does not overstep the bounds of 
courtesy. He has also offered 10/. to a charity, if Mr. William Hopkins, 
or Mr. Isaac Todhunter, or “some other person recognized as eminent 
in mathematics or science,” 
one has come forward, and we shall imitate their discretion. 


BOOKS RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 

Not an Angel, by the author of “ Ethel,” <e., in two volumes (Sampson Low and 
Co.).—Personal Narrative of Thirteen Years’ Service amongst the Wild Tribes of 
Kh )ndistan, by Major-General J. Campbell (Hurst and Blackett!.—An Essay on the 
Ev |s of Popular Ignorance, by John Foster, New Fdition (Bohn).—The Civil Service 
Ar.ihmetie, by R- Johnson :J.ongman).—Industrial Biography, Iron Workers and Tool 
Makers, by S. Smiles (Murray).—History of the Christian Church, from the German 
of J. H. Kurtz (Clark, Ediuburgh).—The Rise and Fall of the * Model Republic,” by 
J. Williams (Bentley).—Tales of a Wayside Inn, by H. W. Longfellow (Routledge).— 
The First Principles of Natural Philosophy, by W. T. Lynn (Van Voorst).—Travels in 
Mexico, South America, &c., by G. T. Vigne, Esq. two volumes, (Allen and Co.).— 
The Love of Jesus to Penitents, by H. E. Manning, 
Magazine, Vols. XI. and XIV. (Tweedie).—Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain 
and Ireland during the Middle Ages, two volumes (Longmans).—History of the Holy 
Cross, Reproduced by J. P. Berjeau (Stewart).—Four Lectures on Life and Death, by ) 
W. S. Savory (Smith and Elder).—Queens of Song, by Ellen Creathorne Clayton, in two 
volumes (Smith and Elder).— Wait for the End, a Story by Mark Lemon, in three 
volumes (Bradbury and Co.)—Introduction to the Grammar of the Roman Language, 
translated by C. B. Cayley (Williams and Co.).—The History of 
the British Navy, by C. D. Yonge, in two volumes (Bentley).—The Ignorant Learned, 
by H. Melville (Newby) —Emblems of Jesus (Nimmo, Edinburgh).—Modern France, 
by A. V. Kirwan, Esq. (Jackson, Walford, and Co.).—On Memory, and the Rational 
Means of Improving It, by Dr. EB. Pick (Trabner and Co.).—The Little Darling at the 
Sea Side (Trubner and Co.).—Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, and Other Poems, by W. 


vigour. They are best, perhaps, when least 


prettiest of them is the little ballad called “ The Fisherman's Wife,” which | 
is very rhythmical, and deals with a subject which, often as it has been 

treated, seems never to become hackneyed. Probably fishermen’s wives, | 
from the mere force of habit, take stormy nights in a very quiet way; | 
but'their anxiety is real and natural, and the reader always thinks of 
what such a situation would be to him or her for whom custom has | 
We give an extract from a pieco 


done nothing to break its horrors. 
entitled “ A Character Sketch ” :— 


“ Thou art not as the queenly lily tall ; 
Thou art a little rosebud by the wall, 
Whereon sometimes the chequered sunlights fall. 


* * * 


“ Thy life flows not as a great river wide; 
Thou art a little brook by whose green side 
Pale primroses dip down and drink the tide. 
‘Thou art a small star in the early dawn, 
Quite white and faint ; a quick and fresh-eyed fawn, 
A young bird singing on a quiet lawn,” 
Surely it would have been better not to publish the fact that Mr. 
Weedon at eighteen wrote to Lord Macaulay, enclosing some verses and 
asking for an introduction to an editor, and received the inevitable com- 
plimentary answer :—“ He would have no difficulty in finding a magazine 
which would insert his verses with joy and gratitude, but Lord Macaulay 
had no connection with any periodical which,” &c. 
that Mr. Weedon himself would have eared to give this incident to the 


world. 


ambitious, 


* ~ 





by Friedrich Diez ; 


We scarcely think 


E. Aytoun (Blackwood). 


Victoria Toto Calo ; or, Modern Astronomy Recast. By James Reddie- 


astronomers. 





This 
Mr. Reddie, consequently, writes in 


Alas! no | 


will undertake to answer him. 


D.D. (Duffy).—The National 








ULL BENEFIT of reduced duty ob- 
tained by purchasing Horuiman’s Pure Tea; very 
choice at 8s. 4d. and 4s. “High Standard” at 4s. 4d. 
(formerly 4s. 8d.), is the strongest and most delicious 
imported. Ageuts in every town supply it in Packets, 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, Court Tailors, 114, 
116, 118, and 120 Regent street, W.; 22 Cornhill, E.C., 


London ; and 10 St. Ann’s square, Manchester. 


ENTLEMEN are respectfully invited 
to inspect the New Garments and the choicest 
Fabrics 





FOR WINTER DRESS. 


H. J. and D. NIGOLL, Habit and Cloak 
Makers, 114, 116, 118, and 120 Regent street, W. ; 32 
Cornhill, E.C., London; and 10 St. Ann's square, 
Manchester. 

Lf are respectfully invited to In- 


spect the New Cloaks, Paletots, and Jackets, and 
the Choicest Fabrics 
FOR THE WINTER SEASON. 


H. J. and D, NICOLL, Court Tailors, 114, 116, 
118, and 129 Regent street, W.; 22 Cornhill, E.C., 
London; 10 St. Ann's square, Manchester. 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS are 
respectfully invited to inspectthe New Garments 

and the choicest Fabrics 
FOR WINTER DRESS FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINTING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MopeRATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
ann ne Glass. Srarvetres in Parian, Vases, and 
other aments, ina Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. F ; , P 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights,and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas 

and Candles, Table Glass, &c, 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 Lis. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Méss, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad street. Established 1807. 


OBERT 8&8 GARDEN, 
29 Piccadilly, London, 

Invites inspection of his stock of DOUBLE GUNS 
BREECH-LUADERS, REVOLVERS, &c.; also his a 
tensive assorunent of SECOND-HAND SPORLING 
GUNS, by eminent makers, at moderate prices. 

Sporting ammunition of all deseriptions. 


OSS OF APPETITE, WEAKN ESS, 
&c.—A Tonic.—Dr. Hassall and the Medical Pro- 
fession recominen| that valuable stimulant—* WATERS’ 
QUININE WINE.” Mawufactured only by ROBERT 
WATERS, 2 Martin's lane, Cannon street, London, E.C. 
packs Grocers, Italian Werehousemen, and others, at 


Wholesale Agents, E, Lewis and Co., Worcester. 




















hr 79 + ro 
ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
S. BURTON'S SHOWROOMS. They contain sach 
an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL 
IRONMONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisite- 
ness of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu 
ornaments, £3 15s. to £33 10s.; bronzed fenders, with 
standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; steel fenders, £3 3s. to £11; 
ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £18; 
chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to £100; fire-irons, from 
2s. 34. the set to £448. The BURTON and all other 
PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The 
stock of each is at once the largest, newest,and most 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices 
proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
establishment the most distinguished in this country. 





Bedsteads, from 6d, to £20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from. Od. to £6 Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from.. 63s, Od. to £8 10s, each. 


(All other kiuds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil 4s. 3d. per gallon. 


UTLERY, warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE. CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'’S, at 
prices that are remunerative ouly because of the largeness 
of the sales. 


Table | D'ss'rt;.. 
Kniv'’s Kniv's | yah. - 

















Ivory Handles. per | per Fd 
Dozen. Dozen.| “~""* 
}s. dja dj s. d. 
34 inch ivory handles..........++ '126)/100) 4 8 
34-inch fine ivory handles......++©| 15 0 | 116), 4 3 
i-inch ivory balance handles ;180/;M0 49 
t-inch fine ivory handles ........) 240 | 180), 7 3 
4-inch finest African ivory handles} 32 0 | 260) 11 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules ..........| 400 | 330) 12 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules| 50 0 | 43 0 | 17 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles,} | ,. to te 
any pattern ..... esses. 00) | 25 0 | 19 0 | . 
Silver handles of any pattern ..../ 640 | 40 ; 21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives}| 
and Forks per Dozen. adjiadjiad. 
White bone handles scovcces| 11 0 86/2 6 
Ditto balance handles............ 210/170 46 
Biack horn-rimmed shoulders....| 170 | 40; 4 0 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles} 120 90) 3 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated 
fish carvers. 


bbe S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING LRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.U. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Cloeks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2,3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and1 New- 








man yard, London. 








MARRIED MAN would be glad to 
undertake the Copying of Munuscript, Drawing 
up Forms, Tables, &c., on moderate and satisfactory 
terms. 
Reference given if required, and specimen of writing 
sent post free on application to R. B. W., 219 Brompton 
road, London, 8.W. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

222 REGENT STREET, LONDON, anv 67 anv 69 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Supply purchasers direct from their Manufactory, Queen’ 
Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
EstTabLisHeD IN SuEerrrecp, A.D. 1810. 
pares BROTHERS “SUN” TABLE 
KNIVES. 

None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade 
Mark, “ the Sun” (granted to their father by the Cutlers’ 
Company of Sheffield, June 26, 1835), is stamped on the 
blades; they are of the first quality, with secure ivory 
handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the differ- 
ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality 
and thickness of the ivory handles. 

Ordinary Medium Best 
Quality. Quality. Quality, 
£sa df£a dead 














Two Dozen Full-Size Table | | 

Knives, [vory Handles...... 2 4 03 6 0412 0 
One and a half Dozen Full-Size } 

Cheese Knives,lvory Handles 1 4 0114 6211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers © 7 6011 O15 6 
One Pair Extra Size diuo .... 0 8 6012 0016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 6011 0/015 0 7 
Oue Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 010 4 ojo 6 6 

Complete Service ...... £414 66 18 6|9 16 6 


MANU FACTORY—QUEEN’S PLATE and CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
I INAHAN’S LL WHISK v- 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


WINE.—Cockburn’s Port, 40s. ; 
Sherries, 18s. to 60s.; and Clarets, 14s. to 80s. 
To be obtained pure and cheap of the 

MPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 
which imports the choicest Wines, and sells to the 
public at reasonable prices. 
CELLARS—Marylebone Court House, W. 
Srores and Orrices—314 Oxford street, W. 


Export axp Borriinc Vautts—15 John 
Crutched Friars, E.C., London. 


CHEAP AND GOOD WINES. 

Offiey and Cockbura’s Port, 40s.; Sherries 
from 18s.; and Clarets from 14s. 
To be obtained pure and cheap of the 


MPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 
which imports the choicest Wines, and sells to the 
public at reasonable prices. 
CELLARS—Marylebone Court House, W. 
Srores aud Orrices—314 Oxford street, W. 
Export and Borriine VavLts—15 John street, Crutched 
Friars, E.C., London. 











street, 
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MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- | 


instituted A.D, 


PANY, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., 
1820.—A SUPPLEMENT to the PROSPECTUS, show- 
ing the advantages of the bonus system, may be had on 
application to 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


LIFE 





NoSF cs UNION 

INSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Instituted 1908, upon the Principle of Mutual 
Assurance. 


is unusual advantages to the intend- 


This Society arfords 
ing Assurer. 

The Rates of Premium are ten per cent. less than 
those of most offices. 

The whole of the profits belong to the assured. 

One-half of the first five Annual Premiums may remain 
as @ permanent charge upou Policies effected for the 
whole duration of life. 


Present Position or tre Socrery. 


The accumulations exceed ........ £2,000,000 0 0 
The Amount Assured is upwards of £5,570,465 0 0 
Annual Income............s00+e8 £254,712 15 2 


£6,326,413 have been paid to the representatives of 
deceased members. 

For further information aud Prospectus, apply at the 
Soeiety’s Office, Surrey street, Norwich ; Crescent, New 
Bridge street, Blackfriars, E.C. 

BONUS DIVISION. 
,oyr + + 
LOBE INSURANCE. 
Cornhill and Charing Cross, London. 
Established ! 305. 
Capital—£1,000,000 Sterling, 
All paid up and invested, thereby affording full security. 
SHEFFIELD Neave, Esq., Chairman. 
WituiAM Dent, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Geo. Carr GLYN, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 

At the close of the year 1863, a Bonus Division will 
be made on Giose Prorit-Scavs Life Policies, for the 
Five Years then ended 

All Descriptions of Fire, Lire, and AnNvurry Business 
transacted. 

MERCANTILE INSURANCES AT THE 

Claims liberally and promptly settled; and losses 
caused by lightning and explosion of gas are paid. 

During the last Ten Years the Fire Insurance Duty 
paid by the Groner has increased from £35,754 to £17,856. 


OTICE. 
N BRANCH OFFICE. 


ACCIDENTS by ROAD, RIVER, or RAILWAY, | 
in the FIELDS, the STREETS, or at HOME, may be 
provided against by taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, | 
At the West-End office, 10 Recent srreer, S.W., Captain | 
MACKENZIE, agent, as well as at the head office, 
64 CoRNHILL, Lonvon. 

£140,000 has been already Paid as 
COMPENSATION 
FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
In 75 Fatal Cases, and 6,880 Cases of Personal Injury. 

PROSPECTUSES, with rates of premium, &c., on 

application as above, or a: the various railway stations. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





tepucED Rates. 





— OPENING of WEST-END | 














Tu GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. PREFERENCE 
STOCK. 











The Great Eastern Railway Company are prepared to 
receive applications for sums of £100, or upwards, of the 
above stock, created under the powers of their Act of 
1862, bearing a tixed Preferential Luterest of 4} per cent. | 
per annum. 

Interest commences from the date of payment. | 

Applications to be made either personally or by letter | 
to the undersigned. | 

J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 

Bishopsgate Terminus, November, 1863. 


OREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE to all parts of the world. 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. | 
EUROPE.—France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, | 
and other places. | 
ASIA.—India, Ceylon, and Eastern Seas. 
AFRICA.—Algeria, Egypt, Aden, West Coast, Madeira, 
&c. ; Cape Colonies, Mauritius, 
AMERICA.—States, British America, Havana, Mexico, | 
West Indies, N. and 8. Pacific, California, British 
Columbia. 
AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania anal New Zealand. 

Shipping ia all its branches. Passages engaged, 
baggage shipped, insurances effected. 

For days of Registry and Taritls, apply at 23 Regent 
street, S.W ; Chaplin's, Regeut cireus, W.; 150 Leaden- 
hall street, F.C. 

WHEATLEY and CO., lae WAGHORN, 
Established 27 years. 








YSPEPSIA.—MORSON’S 

PEPSINE WINE isa perfectly palatable form 

for administering the popular remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 19 and 46 

Southampton row, Russeli square, W.C., in bottles at 3s.. 
5s., avd 10s. each. 





Thousands of Sufferers have found Relief and 
Cure by using 


“QALVEO PEDES,) 


FOR THEIR TENDER FEET. 
Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. each, Wholesale, 13 Little 
Britain; Barctay and Sons, Farringdon street, E.C.; 


| 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT end BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Every 
| description of Banking business conducted with Vie- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, K.0. 


HE CRENVER and WHEAL ABRA- 
HAM UNITED MLNING COMPANY (Linnited). 
Established for working the celebrated Crenver, Wheal 
Abraham, Oattield, Wheal Sarah, and Trenoweth Mines, 
situate in the Parish of Crowan, in the County of 
Cornwall, held under leases at aa average Royalty of 
1-30th o! the produce. 

Completely registered under the Companies Act, 1862, 
by which liability is limited to the amount subscribed 
for by each Shareholder. 

Capital, £150,000, in 30,090 shares of £5 each. 
Of which ouly 11,000 remain for allotment. 

£1 per share to be paid on application, and £1 10s, on 
allotment. 

Calls not to exceed 5s. per share. nor to be made at inter- 
vals of less than three months. It is not probable 
that more than £3 10s. per share will be required, as 
large and increasing sales of copper and tin ores will 
be effected almost immediately after the erection of 
machinery. 


r 


ns. 


}. (Messrs. Sims, Willyams, 





Dire 

Edward Brydges Willyams, Es« 
Neville, Drace, and Co.) 
Works, Lianelly, South Wales, and “ Nanskeval,” Corn- 
wall 

James Talbot Stanley, Esq., 6 Somers place, Hyde Park, 

ls and Landshipping Collieries, Pemcokeshire. 
provement Company, Albion place, Hyde Park square. 

William Cox, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Governor of the Irish 
Society, Harley road, St. John’s Wood. 

W. F. Drought Stephens, Esq., Director of the Metropo- 
litan and Provincial Bank, and Don Pedro and North 
Del Rey Gold Mining Company. 

Lieut.-Colonel 8S. Auchmauty Dickson, M.P. 
and Croom Castle, Couuty Limeriex, Deputy-Chairman 
of the Limerick and Foynes, aud Rathkeale and New- 
castle Junction Railways. 

Joseph Thompson, Esq., 5 St. Stephen's square, West- 
bourne Park, W. 

James Clarke, Esq., Mayor of Helston, Cornwall. 

David Wilson, Esq. (Messrs. Wilson and Worcester, East 
India Merchants), 79 Canuon street, and “Castletown,” 
Wimbledon common. 

BANKERS. 

The Union Bank of London, Princes street, and 
Branches, 

The Metropolitan and Provincial Bank (Limited), Corn- 
hill. 

The Miners’ Bank, Camborne, Cornwall. 

Brokers. 
Messrs. Field, Son, and Wood, 9 Warnford court, 
Throgmorton street. 
Sonicrrors, 
Messrs. Sudlow and Co., 8 Manchester buildings, 
Westminster. 
ENGINEER AT THE WoRKS. 
Samuel Grose, Esq., C.E., Gwinear, Cornwall. 
AvuptTon. 
William Harding, Esq, (Messrs. Harding and Ball), 
1 Basinghail street. 
SECRETARY (PRO TEM.).—Romaine Delatorre, Es« 
Purser. 
William Page Cardozo, Esq., Camborne, Cornwall. 
Offices, 1 Basinghall street, London, E.C. 





its 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS, 

This property is in the heart of the richest mining 
district in Cornwall, and is surrounded by a number ot 
the most productive copper and tin mines in the world, 
and which have paid immense dividends 

During the former working of these Mines there was 


| produced, from one lode alone, copper ore yielding up 


wards of one million sterling, being the largest sum ever 
realized in any Mine in Cornwall within the short space 
of twelve years, and from a single lode. 

It is upwards of forty years since the Mines were 
worked ; the average standard of copper ore was then 
about £90—it is now nearly £130. This increase in the 
value alone would, upon the average produce of the 
copper ore, yield upwards of £18,000 per annum—suffi- 
cient to pay a yearly dividend of 12 per cent. upon the 
whole capital of the Company. 


these mines was the great increase of tin ore of rich 
quality. The character of the lode changed from quartz, 
&c., to peach, which is known as tin matrix. 
similar to the case of the celebrated neighbouring Dol- 
coath Mine, which was at one time the richest copper 
mine in Cornwall; but as the workings increased in 


the most valuable dividend 
shares being upwards of £600 each; and it is the opinion 


and Wheal Abraham will be as rich for tin as Doleoath. 

At the time these mines were worked tin was little 
cared for, the price being less than £40 per ton; now it is 
more than £75 per ton; and from the old surface leavings 
tributers have since obtained upwards of £14,000 worth 
of black tin, which had been thrown away by former 
workers. As the mines are drained thousands of tons of 
tin and copper ore, broken and thrown aside, will at onee 
be raised, and produce large profits—(See Mr. Perry's 
Report, page 5.) 

As a proof of the high estimation in which these mines 
are held in Cornwall, it may be stated that nearly £40,000 
was subscribed in the immediate neighbourhood to work 
the property upon the cost book system. But the Di- 
rectors, believing that the principle of Limited Liability 
is better understood and appreciated by the public in 
general, have determined to adopt this general system in 
preference to a local one. 

Full prospectuses, containing reports of S. F. Griffin, 
£sq, C.E., John Garby, Eaq., F.G.S., Samuel Grose, 
Esq., C.E, Captain James Pope, William Pascoe, 
William Tregay, Joseph Vivian, John Vivian, Edward 








and all Patent Medicine Vendors, 


Chegwin, Mark Reed, and other mining authorities; and 





Upper Thames street, C »pper | 


ohn Folliott Powell, Esq., Director of the Lands Im- | 


Carlton Club | 


A very important feature in the deeper workings of | 


This is | 


depth the lodes proved rich for tin, and Doleoath is now | 
tin mine in the county, the | 


of practical men, who know the property, that Crenver | 


| forms of application for the remaining 11,000 shares may 
; be obtained from the Baukers, Brokers, Solicitors, and at 
the Offices of the Company, No. 1 Basinghall street, 
London, E.C. (where pluns and sections of the mines 
| may be seen), or from W. Page Cardozo, Esq., Camborne, 
Cornwall. In the event of no allotment being made 
the deposit will be returned without auy deduction or 


| delay, 
APPLICATION POR SHARES. 
Offices—No, 1 Basinghall street, London, E.C. 

| To the Directors of the Crenver and Wheal Abraham 

Cnited Miuing Company (Limited. 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum 
| of £ being tue deposit of 41 per share,"I request 
you to allot to me shares of £5 each in the above 
Company, and I hereby agree to avespt such shares, or 
any less number that may be alloted to me, and to pa 
the further sum of £1 10s. per share on allotment, and 
request you to enter my name io the books of the Com 
pany for the number of shares 80 allotted. 





Name in fall ......scccccce . eee oe 
Profession or description ° 
Residence in full ..... . 
Dake. esccosevecevses 1863. 
Usual Signature........... ereeees 
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T HE [ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 
COMPANY (Limited). 

} Ineorporated under the Companies Act, 1862. 

| Capital, £20,000, in 2,000 shares of £10 each, with power 

to increase, 

Deposit on application, 10s. per share, and £1 10s. on 

| allotment; ealls not to exceed £2 per share, and to be 

| made at intervals of not less than three months. 

Directors. 

| Colonel J. D. Ferguson Davie, M.P., Creedy Park, Credi- 
ton. 

George Braginton, F'sq., Torrington, Devon. 

Jabez Crookes, Esq., Litracombe, Devon. 

Henry Day, Esq., Ilfracombe, Devon. 

Thomas Fry, Esq., Lewisham High road, Kent. 

W. R. Galbraith, Esq., Duke street, Westminster, London. 

John Howland, Esq., [ifracombe, Devon. 

Thomas Sharland, Esq., Mirwood Hose, Sydenham, 

Kent, and Morthoe, near lifracombe, Devon. 

ARCHITECT. 
Moffatt C. W. Horne, Esq., 20 Guilford street, London, 

W.C., aud 6 South Devon place, Plymouth, Devon, 

SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Gribble and Bromham, Barnstaple and Iifra- 
combe. 
Messrs, Pearse and Cross», Southmolton, Devon. 
BANKERS. 
London—London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 
Country—National Provincial Bank of Engiand at Ilfra~ 
combe, and at all the other Brauches throughout the 
Kingdom. 
SecreTaRY—Mr. Richard Huxtable. 
London Offices, 26 Great Winchester street, E.C. 
Country Offices, 87 Hizh street, lifraeombe, 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

Ilfracombe, iu the county of Devon, beautifully sitaated 
on the southern shore of the Bristol Channel, is a 
fashionable watering place, and rapid'y rising in popu- 
larity. 

The proposed extension of railways to Ilfracombe, 
together with the present insufficieut accommodation fer 
visitors, have suggested the necessity for erecting an 
hotel, suitabie to the requirements of this attractive sea- 
side resort. : - 

If no shares be allotted to an applicant, his deposit will 
be returned without deduction. 

Full prospectuses and forms of application for shares 
may be obtained of the bankers and officers of the 
Company. 


THs ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 
COMPANY (Limited). 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the List of 
APPLICATIONS for SHARES in this Company will be 
closed fur London on Monday, the 30th inst. 

By order, 
RICHARD HUXTABLE, Secretary. 

London offices, 26 Great Winchester street, E.C. 





} 











PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


RYANT and MAY'S PATENT 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, 
and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
phosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, ignit- 
ing only on the box, afford to life and property great 
protection against accidental fires. 

Whitechapel road, London, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark. 


Sets.—sY Mr. ESKELL’S Inven- 

tion, of which he is the sele Patentee (protected 
17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
time, are MADE and FITTED in a few hours, without 
pain or extractions, no Wires hor fastenings required, and 
detection impossible. Comfort guaranteed. r. Eskell's 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 
| § Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, 
| Birmingham. 


N R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
| i DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
| ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
| TRETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so periectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
| distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
| they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 











superior toany teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera 
| tion, and will support and preserve teeth thatare loose, and 
| is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed teetb stopped and rendered sound and useful in 
| miastication. 
| 52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5: 
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JUVENILE OLOTHING. 
EK. 


of Juvenile Clothing. The newest fabrics are eombised 
with the latest and most fashionable designs, and the best 
workmanship. E. MOSES and SON give particular atten- 
tion to this important branch of their business and 
can with confidence affirm that the prices are such as must 
satisfy the most economical. 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS are res- 
pcctfully informed that the Juvenile Clothing De- 
partment at F. MOSES and SON'S is in a distinct part 
of the premises, and that the convenience of ladies and 
children has been carefully provided fo 


r. 
JUVENILE CLOTHING. ‘ 
EADY-MADE, or made to order, for 


all i in the choi fabrics and iost 











MOSES and SON respectfully call 
attention to their large and well assorted Steck 


CHATTERTON. 


Great and continued success of the production of Lord 
Byron's MANFRED. Generally acknowledged by the 
Press and the Public to be one of the most complete and 
legitimate triumphs of a combination of artistic capabili- 
ties achieved upon the stage for many years. Mr. 
Phelps as Manfred; supported by Mesars. Ryder, Rayner, 
Swift; the Misses Eburne, Atkinson, R. Leclerg, Poole, 
C. Nott, E. Heywood, and Mrs. Edmund Falconer. The 
Chorus and Ballet. Telbin’s scenery every evening: 
On Monday, and during the week, Her Majesty's Servants 
will perform the farce of BEAUTY OR THE BEAST. 
To be followed by MANFRED, aud concluding with the 
new ard original faree by Mesars. Brough and Halliday, 
entitled, M¥ HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

In preparation, a Grand Comic Christmas Panto- 
mime, to ensure the Scenical Magnificence of which 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Managers, Messrs. Epwcexp Fatconer and F. RB 


THE GOVERNING FAMILIES OF 


ENGLAND. 
TH SPECTAPOR Contains from Week 
to Week an Articté on the 
GOVERNING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND. 
With the first of the series 
A MAP OF CONSIDERABLE INTEREST 
Was issued Gratis, 


SHOWING THE OWNERS OF LARGE, TERRITORY 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


The following have already appeared :— 
July 13, 25.—The Percres (Duke of Northumberland), 
with Map—14} by 17}. 
August 1—The Greys, of Howick (Earl Grey). 
8.—The Lowrners, of Westmoreland (Earl 
of Lonsdale). 
» 15,22.—The Sranieys, of Knowsley (Earl of 


» 








elegant, and fashionable designs, at 

E. MOSES and SON’s, 

A perfect Fit guaranteed. 
E. MOSES and SON, 
Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, 
Woollen Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and 
Shoe Makers, and General Outfitters 
for all Classes. 
London Houses : 


City Establishment. 


: 


154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 


89 Aldgate. 
Oxford street Branch. 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, 
Tottenham Court road. 
137, 188 Tottenham Court road; 283 Euston road. 
Country Establishment : 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 


HIRTS.—FORD’S COLOURED 
FLANNEL SHIRTS are made only from such 
flaunel as will wear wel. A ‘good fit,and best workinag- 
ship guaranteed. The new patterns and colours ave 
ready. Ou receipt of three 8 toselect from, 
and allinstructions for measurement will be sent. Price 
10s. 6d. each, the very best quality (the colour causing 
the difference in price), 12s, 6d., 183, 6d., and lis. Gd. 


R. FORD and CO., 33 Poultry, B.C. 


EAL and SON’S EIDER DOWN 
QUILTS, from 25s. to Ten Guineas. Also 
GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, from 102. to 32s. Lists of 
— and sizes sent free post. Heat anp Son's 
lustrated Catalogue of Dedsteads and Priced List of 
Bedding also sent post free on application to 196 Totten- 
ham court road, W. 


WO PRIZE MEDALS— 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- 
rocco or Russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writing 
bag. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten nea silver-fitted 
Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 
guinea Tourist’s writing-case. The one guiuvea travelling 
bag. The guinea dressing-case. 
At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 
33 St. James's street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn street. 


ENZINE COLLAS removes grease, 

oil, or paint from every deseription of wearing 
apparel and furniture, without the least injury to the 
colour or texture. In bottles, Is. 6d, 


At J. Sancen's, 150 Oxford street, and all Chemists, 
&c, Caution—Observe the name Collas on the genuine. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London. 


URYEA’S MAIZENA is the BEST; it 

obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 

exhibitors; no other Corn Flour was even noticed. The 

says :—“ Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow- 

root inits dietetic qualities, but superior to it in flavour.” 
Obtainable at all first-class grocers. 

Bole consignees for the United Kingdom, TOMLIN, 

RENDELL, and Co., 33 Eastcheap. 


RATS! RATS! RATS!!! 
Important and Valuable Discovery. 
ARVEY’S method EXTERMINATES 
all the Rats on the Premises in ONE WEEK, 


without the use of Poisons, Traps, Dogs, or Ferrets, 
and leaves 
No DEAD RATS in the HOLES. 

Simple im its operation, trifling im its expense 
CERTAIN in its SUCCESS, permanent inits result. 

It has proved an immense boon to hundreds of 
farmers; is invaluable to all persons whose lands or 
premises are infested with these obuoxious and destruc- 
are vermin; and is universally acknowledged to be 

e 


Greatest Success of the Day. 
Sent post free, by the inventor, on receipt of 30 
stamps. 
Address, WiLLiuum Harvey, Wellington road, Great 
Yarmouth, y 























the exclusive services of the celebrated artist 
William Beverley have been retained. 


commence at seven. Prices as usual. 


Mr. 


Doors open at half-past six; the performances to 


Derby). 
20.—The Grosveyors (Marquis of West- 
minster). 


” 
Sept. 5—The Fitzwitriams, of Wentworth (Earl 
Fitzwilliam}. 





~IOLY TEC H Nil G&, 
Patron: H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

Professor Pi:PPEIS adaptation of the original and 
most startling Ghost IJlusiou of Heury Dirck’s, Esq., C.E., 
in three scenes. First Scene—Reading from Dickens's 
“ Haunted Man,” and earauce of the Ghost and Spectre 
of the sister. Second Scene—The Artist's Studio—the 
ghostly visitor in the form of a rival artist—the Ghost 
driuking a glass of water! (his illusion must be seen to 
be believed)—the living being enveloped by the Spectre. 
Third Scene—The reading of the love-letter, and mysteri- 
ous arrival of the little postman “ Cupid.” 
Engagement of Mdlle. Cavalho, for her new Vocal, 
Orgauophonic, and Ventriloquial Entertainment. 
Herr Susman’s remarkable imitations of birds and 
animals. 
In consequence of numerous inquiries, the opera of 
‘Der Freischutz” is reproduced. 


Open, 12 to 5 and 7 to 10 o'clock, 


FrokD’s MARGUERITE JACKET. 
REGISTERED, 

Prints illustrative of the shape and design of this 
charming Jacket are prepared to send post-free. In 
general it is semi-fitting, may be worn open or closed 
with equal grace, and is adapted (according to material 
and ornament) for morning wear, dinner dress, and 
evening home parties ; it is ulso specially suited to the 
occasional requirements of married ladies. y, in 
different sizes, in Lyons Velvet, Superfine Cloth, Cash- 
mere, Silk, &c. Price 21s. and upwards. 

Taomas ForD, 42 Oxford street, London, W. 


“IT WISH 1 HAD WAITED!” 


“rPhis is so much nicer than the one I 
have!” is the exclamation of every one who has 
bought any of the Cueap Imirations of Harper Twelve- 
trees’ Universal Clothes Wringer(ITves’ Patent.) This ex- 
cellent Machine will wring blankets, counterpanes, sheets, 
&c., easier, quicker, and more thoroughly then by the ordin- 
ary old-fashioued wrist-straining and clothes-destroying 
process. Sold by Harper Twelvetrees’ Agents everywhere. 
Price Thirty Shillings, Carriage free from the Manua- 
factory, Bromley-by-Bow, London, E., if a Post-office 
order be forwarded for the amount. 


EK fF F &'s COCOA. 


Distinguished as a 
FRAGRANT, GRATEFUL, 


and 
INVIGORATING BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 

Originated for the use specially of those under homeo- 
pathic treatment, it has, through its agreeableness, 
become generally accepted. 

Tin lined $ 1b., $lb., and 1 1b. packets. Sold in labelled 
packets only, by grocers in London, and by grocers, con- 
fectioners, and Druggists, in every town throughont the 
United Kingdom 











Manufactory, London. 


Cece AIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, 

CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 

Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 

all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 

CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 

Soho square, London. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 











ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
r This delici di t, pr d by Con- 
nolsseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Pegartns’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barnctay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Happiness round the Hearth.—With 
the sore trials, t ti and accidents, daily endan- 


gering health aud life in large cities, it is most important 
to have at hand some means of stopping the budding 
evil, for the longer it is neglected the more wide-spread is 
the degeneration. Holloway’s medicaments supply this 
great want; they are inexpensive, purchasable every- 
where, can be readily used, are safe even in inexperienced 
hands, and perfectly reliable as healers and puritiers. 
Holloway's Ointment and Pills cure inflammations, 
abscesses, and ulcerations with a facility hitherto un- 
known. Holloway's noble remedies will give relief to 
sufferers from skin diseases of the most revolting cha- 
racters, for which, iu bygone days, a dangerous mineral 
was often administered with fatal consequences. 


» 19, 26.—The Cavenpisurs (Duke of Devonshire). 


Oct. 3,10.—The Bentincxs (Duke of Portland). 
» 17, 244—The Ciunmvrrons (Duke of Newcastle). 
pa 31, and Nov. 7.—The Srangopes (Earls of 
Chesterfield, Stanhope, and 
Harrington.) 
Nov. 14.—The Tacvors (Earl Shrewsbury, Feudal 
Period.) 


The whole of the above may be had by order of any 
bookseller or newsman, price 6d. each, by post, 7d.; Or 
direct from the office, 1 Wellington street, Strand. 





TROPICAL POEMS. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 6s. 


EAUTIES of TROPICAL SCENERY, 
and other TROPICAL POEMS. With Notes. 

By the Author of “ The Nuptials of Barcelona.” 

“ He has all the feeling of a true poet. His work con- 

tains many beauties."—Morning Post. 

“ A yolume of word-pictures."—Odserver. 

‘Glowing with the rich colouring of the tropics." 

Daily News. 

“He has a fine poetical taste. His descriptions make 

the reader's mouth water for the luxuries and charms of 

both sea and land in those parts."—Zra. / 

“ The amatory passages are worthy of Thomas Moore, 

—Oritic, 

“Eminently successful has the writer been.”—Sport- 

ing Review. 


London: Ropert HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


THE VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 
Price ONE SHILLING. 

CoNTENTS OF THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 

1. Shall we Conquer China? By Meredith Townsend. 

2. An Invitation to Rome, and the Reply. By Frederick 

Locker. 

3. Luyprsrarn Cnase. By T. A. Trollope. 

Chap. XXII.—Maiden Meditations not Fancy-free 
» XXILL—Sillshire versus Paris. 
» XXIV.—The Lindisfarn Stone. 

4. La Grande Chartreuse. 

5. A Journal kept in Egypt. By Nassau W. Senior. 

6. Froude’s Queen Elizabeth. 

7. Social Science. 

8. Literature of the Month. 


London: Emriy Farrnrvtt, Printer and Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, Princes street, Hanover 
square. 

Sold by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., and by all book- 
sellers. 


OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.— 
The Art Division in the North and South Courts 

will be closed from 23rd November to the 2nd December, 

for re-arrangement. 

The Sheepshanks Pictures and the other Divisions will 

continue to be exhibited. 


By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


HE RIGHT HON. VISCOUNT 
PALMERSTON, K.G., &., will PRESIDE at the 

ONE HUNDRED and NINETY-NINTH ANNIVER- 

SARY of the SCOTTISH MHOSPILFAL, on St 

ANDREW'S DAY, Noy. 30. 

Tickets to be had at the Scottish Corporation Hall, 

Crane court, Fleet street, E.C. 

By order, 

J. MACRAE MOIR, Secretary. 


D INNEFOR}Q’S PURE FLUID 

MAGNESIA has “been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNC FORD and CO.,172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by allr table Chemists throughout 
the world. 


h ELISSUS.—The medical profession in 

Germany has used for more than half a century 
Dr. Lang’s Essential Spirit of Melissus. This re- 
medy for debility continues to be prepared by his son, 
Mr. Wilderich Lang. It will be found unequalled as 
@ cure for indigestion, and as a preventive of any ill 
effects from Miasma is unsurpassed. Sold in Is 9d. 
and 3s. 6d. bottles, by Barclay and Sons, 95 Farringdon 
street; Butler and Crispe, 4 Cheapside; Cleaver, 63 
Oxford street; Edwards, 67 St Paul's churchyard; 
Newbery and Sons, 45 St. Paul’s churchyard; Raimes 
and Co., Liverpool; Sanger, 150 Oxford street; Sutton 
and Co., 10 Bow churchyard; and all respectable Che- 
mists throughout the country. Directions for use on 
wrapper. 
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Tn a few days, demy 8vo., 10s. 64. | 
THE AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION OF 


RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. ! 
REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. 


London: Trvexer and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in 1 vol., erown 8v9., 400 pp., cloth, ts. 


SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; | 


OR, THE 
MEMOIRS of a MONOMANTAG, 
Faited by the Author of * Dives and Lazarus,” 
“ Margaret Meadows,” “The Weaver's Family,” &c. 
“This is a remarkable book."— Spectator. 
WittuiM Freeman, 102 Fleet street, E.C. 





London: 
Price One Shilling. 

HE STUDY of GREEK; 

An Inaugural Lecture, delivered to the Greek 
Classes in the University of St. Andrews, on the 4th of 
November, 1863. 

By the Rev. Lewis CaMpPBeLt, M.A., 
Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews. 


Wittnm Brackwoop and Sos, Edinburgh and 
London. 


A 





Crown 8vo., 6s.’ 


WINTER at MENTONE ; containing 


Esa, aud Peglione. By Aveustus J. C. Hane, Esq. 
London: WriiLt1am Macrytosu, 24 Paternoster row. 





Crown 8vo., Se. Gd. 
MOGINE;; or, the Flowers and Fruits 
of Rome. A Metrical Tale. By M—— H—, 
London: WuiLL1aM Macryrosa, 24 Paternoster row. 





Third Edition, corrected, with Appendix incorporated, 


PHRASEOLOGICAL 


Lithographic Map of Mentone and its Fnvirons | 
and Views of Mentone from “ Les Grottes,” Dolceacqua, | 


On December Ist will be published, in 3 vols. "| | 


OHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 
ly the Author of “ Lady Au ley's Secret,” 


leanor’s Victory,” <e. 
*.* To ensure early copies, orders should be given at 
once, 


Tixsiexy Broruers, 18 Catherine street. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 volt. | 
WNYRA GASCOQIGNE.! 
By the Author of “ My Good-for-Nothing Brother.” 

Trxstey Brorners, 18 Catherine street, 





On Tuesday next will be published, in 3 vole. 
HE GOLDEN RULE. 
By the Author of ‘* Recommended to Mercy.” 
Trxstey Brorners, 18 Catherine street. 





CHEAP EDITION of “ RECOMMENDED tw MERCY.” 
Ready, in 1 vol., uniform with “ Lady Audley’s Sceret.” 
ECOMMENDED to MERCY. 

By the Author of “ Taken upoe Trust.” | 

TrxsLey Broruers, 18 Catherine street. 





This day is ready, the New Kalit jon of 
LEANOR’S VICTORY. 
Ry the Author of “Lady <Audley’s Secret,” 
“ Aurora Floyd,” &c. At all the Libraries. 
TrssLey Brornenrs, PS Catherine street. 





This day is ready, a Third and Revised Edition of 


ORDER and BASTILLE. 


Ry the Author of “ Guy Livingstone,” “ Barren 
Honour,” &c. At all Libraries in the kingdom. 
Trixstey Brotners, 18 Catherine street. 











price 21s. 
A COPIOUS 
ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, founded on a 
work prepared by J. W. FrapeRsporrr, Ph. Dr. of the 
Taylor Institution, Oxford. Revised, enlarged, and 
improved by the Rev. T. K. Agnoxip, M.A. formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Henry 
Browne, M.A., Vicar of Pevensey and Prebendary of 
Chichester. 
A prospectus, with specimen page, may be had of the 
Publishers. 
Rivinorons, Waterloo place, London, 


DAPTED FOR CHRISTMAS AND 





This day is published, with Map and Illustration, 2 vols. 
M* WANDERINGS in WEST 
4 AFRICA: from Liverpool to Fernando Po. 
TrxsLeyY Brorners, 18 Catherine street. 
8 asec EDITIONS of POPULAR 
NOVELS. 
Lapy AUDLEY's SECRET. 68, 
Avrona Froyp. 6s. 
Guy Livixesrone. 5s. 
. Sworn ann Gown. 4s. 64. 
Trxstey Brornens, 18 Catherine street, and can be 
ordered of all booksellers. 


By an F.R.G.S. 
1. Reconmenperp To Mency. 6s. 
Barren Honover. 6s. 


& a ore 








SPECIALLY A 
NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, 
R. FLETCHER’S GUIDE toFAMILY 
DEVOTION. A sale of 100,000 copies induced the 
author to improve and enlarge the Work. It comprises 
730 Services, each including a Hywn, Prayer, Portion of 
Scripture, and appropriate Reflections, being one for the 
Morning and Evening of every day in the year. Also an 
Appendix, containing Prayers for Particular Occasions. 
1 vol., royal 4to., 26 Engravings, 28s. cloth gilt. 
*,* This Work may be had in Calfand Morocco Bind- 
ings. 

London: James 8S, Vintve, City road and Ivy lane. 
CIVIL. SERVICE, UNIVERSITY of LONDON MATRI- 
CULATION, and MILITARY EXAMINATLONS. 
Just published, with numerous Woodcuts, feap 8vo., 


price Js. 
THE FIRST PRINCIPLES 
Lyx, B.A. London, A.K.C., F.R.A.S., 


Observatory, Greenwich. 

* A small and well-wrought book. 
three books of Euclid, and the commonest of algebra, and 
who wauts some insight into the way of applying 
mathematics to physics, will find here just what he 
wauts.”—Athenwum, Nov. 14, 1863. 

Joun VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster row. 


of 


of the Royal 





Just published, price 7s, 6d. 


HE FLORA of SURREY; 


or, a Catalogue of the flowering Plants and Ferns 


found in the County, with the Localities of the Rarer | 


Species, illustrated with two large Maps; one coloured 
Geologically, showing the various strata; and the other 
the County divided into Botanical Districts, for the pur- 

se of more readily ascertaining the localities of the 

lants. Compiled for the Holmesdale Natural History 
Club, Reigate. By James ALEXANDER Brewer, chiefly 
from the Manuscripts of the late J. D. Salmon, F.L.S., 
and from other sources. 

Joun Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster row. 





Just published, 12mo., price 3s. 6d. 
LORA of MARLBOROUGH. 
By Rev. T. A. Preston, M.A. With notices of the 
Birds, anda sketch of the Geological Features of the 
neighbourhood. 
Jonny VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster row. 





In 1 thick vol., the 12th Edition, price 16s. 


h ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

Formiug a Comprehensive Medical Guide for the 
Clergy, Families, Emigrants, ¢c. 

By T. J. Grauam, M.D. 

Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 

“Of all the Medical Guides that have come to our 
hands, this is by far the best. For fulness and complete- 
ness they all yield the palm to Dr. Grabam’s.”"— Banner, 

“ Far excelling every publication of its class.”— British 
Standard. 

“* Popular works have been published by several medi- 
cal practitioners—but none of them equal those by Dr, 
Graham.”—Medicai Circular, Jan. 1862. 

London: Pablisbed by Smxrx, MansHazn, and Co. 
Stationers’ Court. Sold by all Booksellers. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Wrtttam Taysxe | 


A person having | 


| OPULAR NEW NOVELS, in CIR- 
| CULATION at all the LIBRARIES in the 
| KINGDOM. 

1. Eveanon’s Victory. By M. E. Braddon. 3 yols. 


2. Tuyra Gascorene. 3 vols. 

3. Taken Upon Trust. 3 vols, 

4. Martix Pore. By John Saunders. 

5. Ratpn; or, St. SEPHULCHRE's anp St. STerHen’s. 
TixsLey Broruens, 18 Catherine street. 





MR. BLANCHARD JERROLD'S NEW WORK. 
This day, in 1 vol., crown 8vo., price 7s. 6. 
GIGNALS of DISTRESS, among the 
‘ Fallen, the Vicious, and the Criminal, where 
Missionaries travel, and where Good Samaritans clothe 
the Nuked. 


Life of Douglas Jerrold,” &e. 


hill. 





| By the Author of “The Woman in White.” 

| This day, at every Library in the kingdom, Miscellaneous 
Papers, now first collected, in 2 vols,, post &vo., cloth. 

i z MISCELLANIES. 

} al By Wou-xre Cotuns, Author of “ The,Woman in 

| White,” “ No Name,” “ The Dead Secret.” 

. London: Samrson Low, Son, and Co., 47 Ludgate 

ill. 


| 





NEW DOMESTIC STORY, Founded on Facts. 
This day, in 1 vol., post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


GOOD FIGHT in the BATTLE of 
£ LIFE: Story Founded on Facts. Reprinted, by 
| permission, from Cassell’¢ Family Paper. 
Saurson Low, Son, and Co., 47 Lyfgnte 


London : 


hill, 





Ready for publication, each Illustrated. 
Te NEW BOOKS for YOUNG 
PEOPLE for i864 :— 


1. The Book of Blockheads, By Charles Bennett. 
2. Stanton Grange: or, At a vate Tutor’s. By Rev. 


Cc. J. Atkinson. 
3. The Black Pauther. By Sir Lascelles Wraxall. 
4. Mr. Wind and Mrs. Rain. By Paul de Musset. 
5. Little Blue Hood. By Thomas Miller. 
6. More Fun. By the Author of “ Great Pun.” 
Orders received by all booksellers in town and country. 


searten : Saurson Low, Son, and Co,, 47 Lufighte 





OLBORN VALLEY—WORKMEN'’'S 
HOUSES.—The BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 

4d., by Post 5d., contains:—Fine View and Plan of the 
Wallraff-Richartz Museum, Cologue — Our Rivers and 
Water Supply—Aneroft Chureh and Pele Towers — On 
the Construction of Dwellings for the Poor— The late 
Mr. Cubitt, M.P.—Higham Ferrars Church —Society of 
Arts—Schools of Art—Acoustic Pottery—TLhe Construc- 
tion and Arrangement of Mills—Marbours and Break- 
waters—Auctions of Pietures and Books—Church-build- 
ing News—Agriculiural Hotel and larmers’ Ciub, &o.— 
Ottice, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 





= 


By BLaANcwaRD JEnrRoip, Author of * The | 


London: Saxpson Low, Sox, and Co., 47 Ludgate 





PUBLISHED BY HER MAJESTY'S GRACIOUS 
PERMISSION, , 
N EDITATIONS on DEATH anil 
4 ETERNITY. Translated from the German by 
. = a Rowan, 8ve.. pr. 336, cloth boards, price 


DITTO, Smalter Edition, crown &vo., printed on toned 
paper, pp. 352, price 6s. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO TER ROYAL 
HIGHNESS TAB PRINCESS OF WALBS. 


TUE LORD'S PRAYER, Mustrated ina 


@ Series of Etchings by Lonunz FRouick In one 





| 
handsome quarto volume, appropriately buund in cloth, 


price Lis, 

“ M. Frolich's Zorw’s Prayer (with an etched dedication 
plate and prefatory plate, aud ten etehed de 3'gus illus- 
trative of the text) is dedicated to the Princess Alexanidta 
asim duty bound, the-artist being a loyal Dane, and/i 
about to be published in this country. Jt is a work 
Worthy to be laid at the feet of so fuirand gracious a lady 
....» Nothing is more lugenious in these designs than 
the wayin which the earthly and the heavenly are com- 
bined aud contrasted.”—TZimes. : 


| DEDICATED TO TIER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRIN- 
CESS LOUIS OF HESSE. 
MEDITATIONS on LIFE and 
the 
German by FRepgaica Rowas, Published by Her 


RELIGIOUS DUTIES. Translated from 
Majesty's gracious Permission. Being the Companion 
volume to“ Meditations on Death and Eternity.” One 
Volume, 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 

DLITO. Smaller Edition, crown §8vo., printed on 
| toned paper, pp. 338, price és. 


Its 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION OF HER MAJE3TY 

| TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 

| NEW WORK by the Iltustrator ef“ The Lord's Prayer, 

* Mademoiselle Lili,” &e., &c. 

| Tn 1 vol., small 4to., handsomely bound in cloth, price ja 

THE LITTLE DARLING at the SEA- 
SIDE. A Series of Drawings by Lorenz 

Frouicu. Text by ber Mamma. 





London: Trenyer and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 
Will be published in a few days, 
F UNCTIONAL DISEASES 
WOMEN. 

Cases illustrative of a vew method of treating them 
through the agency of the nervous system, by meaus of 
cold and heat, 

Also an Appendix, containing two papers reprinted 
from the Medical Times and Gazette, and eutitied respec: 
tively, “ A new method of treating disease, by coutrulling 
the cireulation of the blood in ditferent parts of the 
body,” and “The remedial power of ice as used in the 
treaunent of paralysia and diabetes.” 

Dy Joux CHapmax, M.D., M.R.C.P, i 
London: Taupyer and Co, 00 Paternoster row. 


GALBRAITH and HAUGHTON'S SCIENTIFIC 
MANUALS. 


of 








Now ready, in feap. 8vo., with thirty-eight Woodcuts, 
price 7s, éd., cloth. 
\ ANUAL of the METALLOIDS. By 
James Apsons, M.D. Being the third of a New 
| Series of Manuals of the Experimental and Natwoml 
Sciences; edited by the Rev, J. A. Galbraith, M.A.gaad 
the Rev. S. Haughton, M.A., F.R.S, 
In the same Series, lately published, 
1. GREENE'S MANUAL of PRO- 
TOZOA. 
2. GREENE'S MANUAL of CCELEN- 
TERATA., _ 5s. 
London: Loxomay, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





| 
| 


Qe. 





| 

The Nineteenth Edition, extended and corrected throagh- 
out, including, in Two Supplements, the Acts of 
Sessions 1862 and 1863; In feap. Svo, price 10s. 6u., 
cloth. 


HE CABINET LAWYER: a Popular 

Digest of the Laws of England, Civil aud Crimi- 

nal; with a Diersonary of Law TeRus, and varus 

other useful Additions, including the Statutes and Legal 
Decisions to Hilary Term 24 and 25 Victoria. 

London : Lonoman, Grety, and Co., Paternoster row. 





May now be had, complete in 1 vol., post 8yo., with Two 
Portraits and a Vignette, price 7s. 64., eluth. 
GNES STRICKLAND’S LIFE of 
QUEEN ELIZABETH, from State Papers ati 
other Documentary Sources. new | the Fourth Vulurbe 
of “ Lives of the Queens of England.”) 

London: Lonemay, Garen, and Co., Paternoster row. 
Of whom may be had complete in 8 vols., post Sve. with 
Portrait of every Queen, price £3, cloth. 
Lvs of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. 

By Aoxes Staicktaxp, Comprising a Domestic 
History of England from the Norman Conquest to the 
Death of Queen Anne, 

‘These volomes ‘have the fascination of romapce 
united to the integrity of history."—TZimnes. ; 


. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, in 2 vols, pest 8vo. 
ONOUR and DISHONOUR. 
By the Author of “ Stretton of Ringwoo! Chas».” 
T.F. A. Day, Carey street, Lincoln's inu, 


HE EMPEROR of the FRENCH “has 
elevated his Name among meu by his Grand Speech, 
as predicted, Page 25 ZADKIEL"S ALMANAC. For 
his coming destiny see the Almanack for 1964. 
G. Bercer, London. 
Sixpence,—-N.B. 54,000 sold last yeur, 
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PUBLISHED BY 
W. BLACKWOOD & SONS: 


1. 
Small dto., printed on toned paper, bound in gilt 
cloth, 21s 
PROFESSOR AYTOUN’S 
LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS DESIGNED BY 

J. NOEL PATON, R.S.A. 

Engraved on wood in the highest style of Art by 





John} Thompson. | J. W. Whymper. | Dalziel Brothers. 
W. J. Linton. J. Cooper. F. Evans. 
W. Thomas. W. I. Green. J. Adam, &e. 





In 2 vols., pont Ore, price 21s. 
CAXTONIANA ; 
A SERIES of ESSAYS on LIFE, LITERATURE, 
aud MANNERS. 
By the Author of * The Caxtons,” &c. 
3. 
In 1 vol., post 8vo., with Portraits, 
THREE MONTHS in the SOUTHERN | 
STATES 
APRIL-—JULY, 1863. 
By Lieut.-Col. FRemanTie, 
Of the Coldstream Guards. 
(Ja the press. 
4. 
NEW EDITION, WITH ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. 
DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. 
By Sauvert Warnes, Q.C., D.C.L. 
Tu 1 vol., post 3vo., 7s. 6d. 
In1 ot 8vo. 
CAPTAIN SPEKE’S JOURNAL OF 


THE DISCOVERY of the NILE. 


[| MR BENTLEY’S 
NEW WORKS. 
Published this day. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ FAST LYNNE.” 


The SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. By 


Mrs. Hexgy Woop, Author of ‘‘ East Lynne” and 
**The Channings.” 3 vols., post 8vo. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS ; an Illus- 
trated Edition frpm Sixty Original Drawings by 
Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel. In 4to., with 
magnificent emblematic cover, 2ls.; or in morocco 
extra, 31s. 6d. 


| A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY in CASH- 
| MERE and THIBET. By Captain Kwicur, 48th 

Regiment. In 8vo., with many beautiful Illustrations 
on Stone and Wood, 2ls. 


The ICE MAIDEN. By Hans Christian 


ANDERSEN, Author of “ The Improvisatore.” In 4to., 








| with Forty Illustrations by Zwecker. 10s. 6d., gilt 


edges. 


The HISTORY of the BRITISH NAVY, 
SS a ae Bea 


WHAT to Do with the COLD MUTTON; 

her with many other approved Recipes for the 

Kitehe n of a Gentleman of Moderate Income. Small 
8vo., 2a. 6d 


The THIRD VOLUME of Dr. MOMM- 
SEN'S HISTORY of ROME. Synasianed by the 
Rev. W. Pir? Dicksox. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d 

SLANDARD WORKS by Sir EDWARD CREASY. 


I. The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 


of the WORTED, from Marathon to Waterloo. 
Thirteenth Edition, in 8vo., 10s. 64. 


II. The RISE and PROGRESS of the 
nag COMER EPICS. Seventh Edition, 
post 8vo., 7s. 6 


THREE YEARS in CHINA, including 
Expeditions to Various Parts hitherto Unexplored. 
By Lieut.-Col. Fisner, C.B. In 8vo., with many 
ilustrations and Maps, 16s. 





With numerous Iilustrations, chiefly from Drawings 
by Captain GRANT. 
(In December. 


6. 
In 3 vols., post 8vo., price £1 11s. 6d. 


TARA; A MAHRATTA TALE. 


By Captain Meapows Taytor. 

“Thus the reader may be sure, in the first place, that 
he has before him a genuine book, in which the temper, 
tenets, and usages of the old Indian races are accurately 
pourtrayed; and that, quite apart from its claims as an 
attractive story, it is an authentic account of phases and 
vicissitudes through which India has really passed. . 

- For its rapid action, in fact, we have seldom read a 
better story, or one which is more full of incidents, san- 
guinary, ‘trenchant, aud robust.”"— Times. 

7. 
A New Edition, being the Fourth, of 


Mr. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of 

The INVASION of the CRIMEA. 

Vols. I. and IL., prica 32s., cloth. 

In the copious Notes which are inserted in this Edition 
the Author deals with questions arising out of contro- 
verted matters of fact, and produces authority substan- 
tiating disputed statements; but not a word has been 
= trom the ‘Text, and not a word has been added 
to it. 

8 


In small 8vo., 

The SCOT ABROAD, 
AND OTHER MISCELLANIES. 
By Jonny Hitt Burton. 
Author of “The Book Hunter.” 


- (In the press. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 
The CHRONICLES of CARLINGFORD. 
SALEM CHAPEL. 1 vol., post 8vo., 5s. 
The RECTOR aud The DOCTOR'S FAMILY. 
1 vol., = Svo., 4s. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 

The NOVELS of GEORGE ELIOT. 
Complete in 3 vols., price 6s. each—namely, 
ADAM BEDE—The MILL on the FLOSS—ScrNES 
of CLERICAL LIFE, and SILAS MARN&R. 

il, 

PEOPLES EDITION, WITH PORTRAITS. 
PROFESSOR WILSON’S 
NOCTES AMBROSIANE. 
Now Publishing in Monthly Parts, price 1s. each. 

12. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
ALISON’S CONTINUATION of the 
HISTORY of EUROPE, 1815-1852. 


Now Publishing in Montbly Parts, price 1s. cach. 








15 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH ; and 
37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


Just ready. 


CONSTANTINOPLE during the 
CRIMEAN WAR. By Lady Hornpy. In imperial 
8vo., with beautifully Coloured Lithographs, 21s. 


WHAT is YOUR NAME? A Popular 


Account of the Meaning and Derivation of Christian 
Names. By Soruy Moopy. In post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Ric narp Benxtiey, New Burlington street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


R. WILLIAM MACINTOSH’S PUB- 
M 


LICATIONS. 








In 2 vols., post 8vo., 6s. each. 


AROCHIAL SERMONS, Preached at 
Trinity Church, Barking side, Essex. By Rev. J. 
BuDGEN. 
London: WitLtAM Macrytosu, 24 Paternoster row. 





Iu 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
LEANINGS from BRITISH and 
IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. By the 
Hon. Barbara BEprorp. 
London: WILLIAM Mactxrosm, 24 Paternoster row. 


In feap. Sv ‘ eloth, 3s. 6d. 
GHoRT SERMONS for FAMILY READ- 
ING. By Rev. F. BourprLioy. 
Yaa: WIttias MActNTosn, 24 Pateme ster row. 


In 8vo., cloth, 2°. 6d. 
HE MINISTRY of the BIBLE. By 
Rev. E. G. CuaRLesworrn, Curate of Darlington. 
London: WrtLiaM Macinrosn, 24 Paternoster row. 


In crown 8vo,¢ loth, 2. 6d. 


HE “LIGHT of the WORLD;” or, 
. Holman Hunts Great Allegorical Picture. Trans- 
lated into Words. By the Rev. Ricuarp GLover. 
London: Wruntam Macrnrosn, 24 Paternoster row. 








In 18mo., limp cloth, ls. 
OCINIAN DILEMMAS; or, the Divi- 
nity of Christ Demonstrated. By Rev. T. Kerns. 
london: Wit11aAM Mactnrosi, 24 Paternoster row. 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d., part VII. of 


ae HERALD and GENE ALOGIST. 
Edited by John Gough Nichols, F.S. 

ConTents:—The Law of Inheritance as ee to 
Arm:.—Bvief Notes on Jersey Families.— Boutell’s 
Heraldry.—The Ancient Modes of )iilerenciupg—The 
present Ancient Families of Dorsetshire —Colonel Owen 
Rowe, the Regicide.—Stewart Monument at Bradford.— 
Sir Grutfydd Liwyd.— Oliver Cromwell a Captain of Foot. 
—Power, le Poer, and de la Poer.—Heraldic Works of 
Joseph Gwilt, Esq, F.S.A.—Ordinary of Arms t. Edw. II, 
—Henry Smith, the Surrey Benefactor.—Bibliotheca 
Heraldica, the Bibliography of Heraldry, No. L— 
Heraldic Notes aud Queries; the Arms of Shakespeare, 
&c., &e. 

Aleo, now ready, price 16s. in eloth boards. 


The HERALD and GENEALOGIST, 
Vo'ume I. 
NIcHoLs and Sons, 25 Parliament street. 


MESSRS. STRAHAN AND ©0O.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Immediately, in demy 8vo., with Portrait and Wood 
engravings. 
ANDREW REED, D.D.: 
His Life and Philanthropic Labours. 
Prepared from Autobiographic Sources, by his Sons, 
Anorew Reep, B.A., and Cuarres Reep, F.S.A. 
Srrawan and Co. $2 Ludgate hill. 


~ Immediately. in et 2,8 &vo., clo loth. 
COUNSEL AND COMFORT 
Spoken from a City Pulpit. 
By the Author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson.” 
SrRawan and Co, 32 Ludgate hill. 





Exide Immediately, in feap. 8vo., cloth. 
THE QUEEN'S ENGLISH; 
Being Stray Notes on Speaking and Spelling. 
By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
STRaWAN and Co., 52 Ludyate hill. 





Immediately, in erowa 8vo., cloth. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF OUR FAITH. 
Ten Papers recently read before a mixed audience 
of men. 

By Professors AUBERLEN, Gress, and Others. 
Sraanan and Co., 32 Ludgate hill. 





Immediately, in crown 8vo., cloth. 


STORY of the LIVES of CAREY, 
MARSHMAN, and WARD. 
A Popular Edition of the Large Two-Volumne Work. 
By Joun Mansa. 
Srranan and Co., $2 Ludgate hill. 





Immediately, 


Edited by NoRwax Macrieop, D.D., 
One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 

With Fifty full-page Illustrations, printed on toned 
paper, by Mincais, Texntet, WArsoN, Perrie, CooK, 
and others. 

In One Elegant Volume of 1,099 royal 8vo. pages, mauve 

cloth extra, and full » 7s. Gd. 








The following three important works are published 
complete in this volume :— 

1. The PARABLES READ in the LIGHT 
of the PRESENT DAY. By Tuomas Gururte, D.D. 
With twelve Illustrations by J, E. Mittars, 

2. REMINISCENCES of a HIGHLAND 
PARISH. By Nonman Macteop, D.D. 

3. ESSAYS for SUNDAY READING. By 
Joun Caren, D.D. 

*,* It also contains Articles by the following writers:— 
Sir John Herschel, Bart. Professor C. Piazzi Smyth, 
Rev. Professor Kingsley. | The Dean of Westminster. 
The Author of “Jobn Hali- | Mrs. Henry Wood, Author- 
fax.” es3 of “ bast Lynne.” 
Alexander Smith. Sir David Brewster. 
Tbe Dean of Cauterbury. Anthony Trollope. 
Laurence Oliphant. Miss Adelaide Ann Proctor. 
Miss Ingelow. ©. J. Vaughan, D.D. 
A. K. H. B., Author of M. Ludlow. 
“ Recreations of a Coun- | The Author of the“ Eclipse 
try Parson.” of Faith. 
Sreawgan and Co., 32 Ludgate hill. 


IMPROVED GREEK AND LATIN 
GRAMMARS. 
By WM. SMITH, LL.D., 


Benen OF THE Cus ASSICAL AND Larix Dictionary. 


YHESTUDENT’S GREEK GRAMMAR, 
forthe Upper Formsin Scnoots. By Dr.Georce 

Curtivs. Professor in the Univer f Leipzic. Trans- 
lated under the revision of the Author. Edited by Wa. 
Saurrn, LL.D. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
“There is no Greek Grammar in existence which in so 
small a compass contains so much vaiuabl d suggestive 
information. We hope that in this country it muy ere 
long be adopted asthe stuudard Greek Grammar—a posi- 
tion whieh it bas al: eady acquired in must of the scugols 
of Continental Europe.”—The Museum. 
II. 


THESTUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR, 
forthe Upper Formsin Scnoo.s. By Ww. Surrn, LL.D. 
Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

“This grammar is intended and well calcenlated to 
occupy an intermediate position between the large treatises 
of Zumpt and Madvig, and the numerous elementar: 
school grammars prevalent amongst us. There are 
few students who will require more information than 
here supplied; and yet, by a skilful arranzement of the 
materials and typography, the volume is reduced to a very 
convenient size and form for Leth wm actical use.” — Athenxvum. 


ELEMENTARY GR GREEK AND LATIN 
GRAMMARS. 






















“ After all the complaints that have been made against 
the system of education pursued in our Pablic Shouts 
and Universities, as being so exclusively devoted to Greek 
and Latin scholarship, it might raturaily bave been ex- 
pected that we should by this time have produ 

tolerable Latin Grammar. Yet, if there is one want :aure 
heenly felt than another by all ve achers, it is that of ar 
elementary Grammar for beginuers.’—Saturday Recie:w. 


Dr. CURTIUS’S SMALLER GREEK 
GRAMMAR. 12mo. 34s. = 








Dr. SMITH'S SMALLE R LATIN 
GRAMMAR. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Joun Mueaay, Albemarie street. 
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Now ready, in 8vo., with Illustrations, 14s. 


MAJOR-GENERAL CAMPBELL’S 
PERSONAL NARRATIVE of THIRTEEN 
YEARS’ SERVICE AMONG the WILD TRIBES 
of KHONDISTAN for the SUPPRESSION of 
HUMAN SACRIFICE. 

“Major-General Campbell's book is one of thrilling 
interest. It must be pronounced the most remarkable 
warrative of the present season." —Atheneum. 


Also, now ready, in 2 vols., 21s. 
MEMOIRS of JANE CAMERON, 
Female Convict. By the Author of“ Female Life in 
Prison.” 


The DESTINY of NATIONS as INDI- 
CATED in PROPHECY. By the Rev. Joan 
Cummine, D.D. One vol., 7s. 6d, (Just ready 

Hurst and Biacxertt, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready, at a'l the Libraries. 
The WIFE’S EVIDENCE. By W. G. 
Wits, Author of “Notice to Quit,” &. Three 
vols. 


QUEEN MAB. By Julia Kavanagh. 
Second Edition. Three vols. 
“We prefer ‘Queen Mab’ even to ‘ Nathalie.” whom 
every reader must remember with pleasure.” —Globe. 


The BROWNS and the SMITHS. By 
the Author of “ Anne Dysart,” &c. Three vols. 
“This story is very pleasant reading, and the interest 
is well kept up throughout.” —Odserver. 
BARBARA'S HISTORY- By Amelia 


B. Epwanns, Author of “ My Brother's Wife,” &c. 
Three vols. (Next week. 


Hvrstand Brackett, 15 Great Marlborough street. 


This day is published, in One Volume, demy 8vo., with numerous Ilustrations from 
Photographs, on stone and wood, price 15s. 


NOTES OF A CRUISE OF ILW.S. “FAWN,” 
IN THE WESTERN PACIFIC, IN THE YEAR 1862. 
By T. H. HOOD. 
EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., London. 











To be published immediately, in post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS AT OLD COURT, 


By the Author of 
“RICHELIEU IN LOVE” 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





| Early in December will be published, in Two Volumes, 8vo., printed with old-faced type, 
on Hall’s best toned laid paper. Portrait. Ornamental binding. : 


THE 


LIFE & TIMES OF BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN., 
A HISTORY OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
By D. F. JAMISON, of South Carolina. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster row. 








Now ready, in crown 8vo., price 7s., cloth. 


MODERN FRANCE: 


ITS JOURNALISM, LITERATURE. and SOCIETY. 
By A. V. Kirwan, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Author of “ France,” in the “* Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
“Ports, Arsenals, and Dockyards of 
France,” &c. 

London: Jackson WaLrorp, and Hopper, 27 Pater- 
noster row. 








Nearly ready, in crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


QUIET RESTING-PLACES, 


And other Sermons. 
By Rev. ALexAnDER Raterau, Canonbury. 
Edinburgh: Apam and CHARLES RBLAck. 





Nearly ready, in demy 8vo., a New Edition (the 5th) 
price lés., of 


SMITH 
WEALTH OF NATIONS. 


Edited by J. R. McCutiocu, Esq. 
Edinburgh: Apam and CmaRLes BLAckK. 





“ A Publication well worth your having.” 
Wilberforce’s Letter to Pitt (Life, Vol. IIT.). 


The ENCYCLOPZADIA BRITANNICA. 


A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, Manufactures, Com- 
merce, History, Geography, Biography, and General 
Literature. Eighth Fdition, in 21 vols., 4to., and 
Index, illustrated by upwards of 5,000 engravings on 
wood and steel. Price £25 12s. in cloth, or £32 2s. 6d., 
half bound Russia, marbled edges. 
The Comp'ete Index is published separately, 
price 8s. in cloth, or 12s. éd., half Russia, 
Ediaburgh: Apam and Caartes Buiacx. London: 
Smirkin, MARSHALL, and Co, 





Nearly ready, in feap. 8vo0., cloth, price 4s. 


SCHOOL MANUAL of GEOLOGY. 
By J. B. Jukes, M.A., F.R.S., 
Author of “ The Student's Manual of Geology,” &c. 
Edinburgh: Apam and CHaries Biack. 


TRAVELS in SOUTH AMERICA, 


MEXICO, &. By G. T. Viaxr, Esq. 2 vols., post 
8vo. With Illustrations, 21s. 

‘The Author seems to have travelled over a great part 
of South America, and to have visited all the principal 
towns and places worth seeing, and his observations, 
which are made with cleverness and intelligence, are 
characterized by remarkable freshness of feeling, an un- 
affected style,and ac ienti truthful " ver, 
November 15th, 1863. 


VICTOR HUGO: a Life, Related by One 
who has Witnessed It. 2 vols.. post 8vo., 21s, 
“The book before us will be welcome to all."—Zdin- 
burgh Courant. 


SIR EVERARD’S DAUGHTER. By J. 
Conrpy Jearrreson, Author of “ Live it Down,” &c, 
Post 8ve., 10s. 6d. 

“This is, perhaps, the most remarkable work of fiction 
os Mr. Jeaffreson has written.”—Athenzum, July 11th, 

“The book is bright, pleasant, and readable to the very 
end."—Standard. 

A Seuten: Ws. H. Atten and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 














New Work by Mr. G. J. Whyte Melville. 


Just published, in 3 vols., post 8vo., price 31s. 6d., cloth. 


GLADIATOR 


A TALE OF ROME AND JUDAEA., 
By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 





T H E S: 





Works by the same Author, 
The QUEEN’S MARIES, 1 vol., 6s. 
GOOD for NOTHING, or All Down-Hill, 1 vol., 6s. 
HOLMBY HOUSE, 2 vols., 16s. 
The INTERPRETER, 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 
KATE COVENTRY, an Autobiography, 1 vol., 5s. 
DIGBY GRAND, 1 vol., 5s. 


London : LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 














NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, HANDSOME GIFT BOOK. 
— Dedicated by Special Permission to H.R.H. the Princess 
Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S NEW NOVEL, of Wales. 
Fourth Edition, in 2 vols., post 8vo. Jast ready, in post 8vo., handsomely bound in purple, 


cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 
RACHEL RAY. By Anthony Trollope. | qyHARA. Lyrical Poems, Old and 
DYCE'S SHAKESPEARE. 


New. By Martin {F. Turrer{ D.C.L. Author of 
A New Edition, to be completed in 8 vols., demy 8vo. 


“Three Hundred Sonnets, “ Proverbial lhilo- 
sophy,” &e. 
The WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. In 1 vol, post 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 64. 
Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. 
This edition is not a mere reprint of that which 


ART and FASHION. With other 
appeared in 1857; on the contrary, it will present a text 


Sketches, Songs, and Poems. By CHarves Sway, 
4 Author of “The Wind,” “ English Melodies,” &c. 

very materially altered and amended from beginning 
to end, with a large body of critical Notes almost entirely 
new; and with a Glossary, in which the language of the 
poet, his allusions to custums, &e, will be fully ex- 
plained. 

To be published every alternate month. 
be ready next week. 





In 1 vol., feap., cloth, price 53. 


LOTTIE LONSDALE; or, the Chain and 
its Links. By Exuma J. Wornoise. 
New Edition, ou toned paper, with eight Illustrations, 
feap., cloth, price 53. 


TALES of MANY LANDS. By Mary 
FRASER TYTLER. 
Virtvs Baormers and Co.,1 Amen corner. 


Vol. I. will 





In 3 vols., feap. 8vo. 


ROBERT BROWNING'S POETICAL 
WORKS. A New Edition, containing all the Poems 
formerly published in 7 vols. Now complete. 

Vol. I. LYRICS, ROMANCES, MEN and WOMEN, 7s. 
Vol IL. TRAGEDIES and other Plays, 8s. 
Vol. III. PARACELSUS, CHRISTMAS EVE 

EASTER DAY, and SORDELLO, 7s. 6d. 





10 Kiso WientaM srreet, Cuarina CRoss. 


MR. SKEET 


WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY. 
HEART or HEAD. A Novel. 2 vols. 


fy Purse Waarrtos, one of the Authors of “The 
Wits and Beaux of Society.” 
And now ready. 
MAUDE WINTHROP'’S LIFE CHARGE 
A Novel. 2vols. By Mace ANSTRUv.. RB. 
First Series of 


CHAPTERS of COLLEGE ROMANCE, 


By Isaac Burr, M.P., QC. 
In 2 vols., price 21s, 


REMARKABLE MISERS. By Cyrus 


aud 





In 1 vol. post 8vo., with Illustrations. 


SPORT in NORWAY and WHERE to 
FIND IT. Together with a short account of the 
Vegetable Productions of the Country. To which are 
added Botanical Rambles on the Dovre Field, and a 
list of Norwegian Ferns, &c. 

By M. R. Barnarp, B.A. 





CHARLES LEVER’S NEW SERIAL. 
In Monthly Parts, 1s. 








LUTTRELL of ARRAN. By Charles | “2-5 * 
Laven. (We, I. on December 1. “Entertaining and instruetive volumes.”"—Daaters’ 
Carman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. Magazine. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
On Wednesday next, price 10s, 6d., Vol TI. of 
The WORKS of WILLIAM 

SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
by Wiiu1AmM GeorcEe CLARK, 
M.A., and Wittiam ALpIs 
Wricut, M.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
Volume IV. will be published on 
March 25th, 1864. 





2 Vols., cloth, 21s. 
JANET’S HOME. 
A Novel. 


‘Never did a more charming family appear 
on the canvas, and most skilfully and felicitously 
have their characters been pourtrayed. Each 
individual of the fireside is a finished portrait, 
distinct and lifelike. ..... Janet Scott, the 
eldest daughter, is the narrator of the history, 
and very simply, and very naturally, and very 
delightfully has she fulfilled her task...... 
The future before her as a novelist is that of 
becoming the Miss Austin of her generation.”— 
Sun. 





Handsomely printed in medium 8vo., 2 Vols., 
cloth, 32s. 


The LIFE of WILLIAM 
BLAKE, the ARTIST. 


With Selections from his Poems 
and other Writings. 


By ALEXANDER GILCHRIST. 
Author of the “Life of William Etty, R.A.” 


Illustrated from Blake’s own Works, 
in Facsimile and in Photolithography. 


“In the very interesting life before us tardy 
justice has at last been done to the memory of one 
whose natural gifts qualified him apparently to 
rank among the greatest of English artists. . . . 
Mr. Gilchrist’s book both tells the singular story 
of Blake's Life, for the first time with fullness and 
with a judgment which is rarely at fault, and by 
itsnumerous and faithful illustrations enables the 
reader more or less to make acquaintance with 
the artist... ... The book is written in a 
clear, vigorous, unconventional style, it is as 
amusing as a romance, and we have few recent 
lives in which the facts have been more care- 
fully collected and presented with less parade, 
or arranged in such lucid order.”—Saturday 
Review. 





2 Vols., cloth, 36s. 
PREHISTORIC “ANNALS of 
SCOTLAND. 

By Danret Witsoy, LL.D. 


Professor of History and English Literature in 
University College, Toronto, 
Author of “ Prehistoric Man,” &c. 


Second Edition, revised and nearly rewritten, 
with numerous Illustrations. 





Feap. 8yo., 5s. 
MY BEAUTIFUL LADY. 
By Tromas Wortner. 

‘A work which is conspicuously marked with 
the poetical virtues of terseness, finish, and 
unity."—Daily News. 
MACMILLAN and CO, 


London and Cambridge. 





WM. H. ALLEN AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEIR MAJESTIES’ 
SERVANTS. 


A History of the English Stage from Thomas Betterton 
to Edmund Kean.—Actors, Authors, and Audiences. 


By Dr. Doran, F.S.A. 
2 vols., Bvo., 523. 


GERMAN LIFE & MANNERS. 
As SEEN in SAXONY at the PRESENT DAY; 


With an Account of Village Life, Town Life, 
Fashionable Life, Domestic Life, Married Life, 
School and University Life, &e., 
of Germany at the Present Time. 
Illustrated with Songs and Pictures of the Student 
Customs at the University of Jena. 
By Hexry Maynew, 
Author of “ London Labour and London Poor,” 
“ Great World of London,” &c. 
2 vols., Svo., 323. 

The above book attempts to draw a contrast between 
the comfort, refinement, and domestic happiness of the 
several classes in I-ngland and the squalor and misery 
prevalent among the same grades of society in Saxony ; 
and to point out whatis the reason of the extreme differ- 
ence. The author, having paid some attention to the state 
of the poor in his own country, was astonished to find even 
the middle classes of Saxony living harder lives and in 
the receipt of smaller incomes, as well as being worse 
housed and worse fed, than the ordinary run of mechanics 
in England, and that the artizans or skilled labourers of 
the country were in & more wretched condition than even 
the poorest “ bog-trotters" in Ireiand — living on 
potatoes, black bread, and an infusion of burnt carrot 
powder, as a substitute for coffee, from one year’s end to 
the other. He shows the English reader not only how 
little the people get in Saxony, but also how much of that 
little is wasted in unnecessary enjoyments—giving the 
statistics of beer and spirit drinking, as well as the 
returns as to the ordinary amount of money squandered 
upon amusements by both the men and the women of the 
country, and then setting forth how very small a propor- 
tion of the small incomes of the Lora | aud workin 
classes is left for the maintenance of the comforts © 
home, and the eonsequent wretched state of the homes 
of the people. The book, however, while making the 
exposition of the state and causes of the misery of the 
German folk as contrasted with the happiness ot those of 
England the “ burden of its song,” does not treat the 
matter in a mere dry, didactic manuer, but seeks to 
enforce its object by presenting various graphic pictures 
of the several forms of society, and so allowing the 
English reader to institute the comparison for himself. 
Further, it deajs not alone with the life of the present 
time, but treats of the ancient customs and religion of 
the people, citing many of their strange legends and 
tales of dicblerie, as well as pointing out in an odd 
chapter upon the peganisn of the old inhabitants of 
‘Thuringia the mythical meaning of the interesting feast 
of ‘‘Summer’s Victory,” still held every year in the 
Thuringian capital, Again, while dealing with the 
University customs of the students at Jena, the author 
quotes the laws of some of the student clubs there, so as 
to show the effete chivalrous character of such institu- 
tions, and explains, when detailing the beer usages of 
the Jena “ boys,” how their drinking customs partake 
more of the chaiacter of ancient orgies than mere intem- 
perate reveliies ; though even here we have the scenes of 
the duels and drinking-bouts (the latter given with a'l 
the songs and frolies of the “ boys "), at which the writer 
was present, pictured by the pencil as well as the pen, 
rather than being set forth in a mere dull description of 
the University forms and ceremonies. ‘The marriage 
customs of the country, as well as those at birth and 
death, are presented to the English public, so as to draw 
attention to the looseness of the matrimonial contract 
and family ties in a land where divorces may be had on 
the most trivial pleas for a matter of thirty shillings, and 
where, according to the wits of the nation, “‘an allowance 
is made ifaquautity be taken.” Lastly, the author pourtrays 
some of the English curiosities to be met with abroad in 
the form of his own countrymen, and concludes with treat- 
ing us to a written photograph of an English clown, as 
well as to an odd picture of the cireus performers in a 
foreign land. In fine, the book has been purposely kept 
of a thoroughly various and light character—now givin, 
the experiences of the author while living at a sma’ 
village on the borders of the Thuringian forest—then 
introducing us to a fashionable ball at the Klemda in 
Eisenach—next treating us to a chapter on the unsavoury 
compounds coneocted in the German kitchen—after that 
describing how an Englishman is nearly “worried to 
death” by the gaucherie of the Saxon servant-maids— 
here contrasting German babies with English ones, and 
their comparing the treatment of German wives and the 
conduct of German young ladies with those of his own 
country—and finally after describing the rude kind of 
aquatic and equestrian sports indulged in by the Jena 
students, Jetting us see how odd Germany and the Germans 
appear in the eyes of an English clown abroad. 


SOCIAL LIFE in MUNICH. 
By Epwarp WILBERFORCE. Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
“Written throughout in a pleasing, lively strain, it is 
evidently the work of a keen observer, who benefits the 
Germans, whilst he amuses his own countrymen.”— 
Reader, Nov. 14, 1803. 


The IONIAN ISLANDS in the 
YEAR 1863. By Professor D. T. Aysrep. 8yo., 16s, 


“Through these Islands Professor Ansted has accom- 
plished a pleasant run, the incidents of which are as 
guoeatly narrated. What Professor Ansted effected in 

is volume on the Channel Islands for that insular group 
in our own seas, he has accomplished as successfully for 
these Isles of Greece.’ —Athenzum, Oct. 24,1863. 












NEW WORKS. 


, 3 1. 
, 5 7 
The RBIGN of ELIZABETH. 
Vols. I. and If.; being Vols. VII and VIII. of the 
“ History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth.” By James Anruony FROUDE, 
M.A. Price, with Medallion, 28-. 


AGNES STRICKLAND’S 
LIFE of QUEEN ELIZABETH, from State Papers 
and other Documentary Sources. (Being the Fourth 
Volume of “ Lives of the Queeus of Engiand.”) Post 8vo. 
with 2 Portraits, 7s. 6d. 


3. 
> 
LIVES of the QUEENS of 
ENGLAND. By AGNEs STRICKLAND. Comprising a 
Domestic History of England, from the Norman Con- 
gun to the Death of Queen Anne. 8 vols., post 6vo., 
ortraits, &c., £3. 


4. 
The GLADIATORS: a Tale of 
Rome and Judea. By G.J. Wayrre Metviite, Author 
of * Digby Grand,” &c. 3 vols., post 8vo., 23s. 6d. 


5. 
The SIX SISTERS of the 
VALLEYS: an Historical Romance. By the Rev. W. 
BR\MUEX-Moorg, M.A, 3 vols., post dvo., with Illustra- 
tions, 31s. 6d. (Just ready. 


- 


6. 

LETTERS of FELIX MEN- 
DELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, from 1833 to 1847. Trans- 
lated by Lady Wattace. Post 8vo., with Portrait. 

[ ¥ext week. 


Sir JOHN ELIOT: a Biography. 
By Joun Forster. With 2 Portraits from original 
Paiutings at Port Eliot. 2 vols.,8vo. [Jn December. 


8. 
REVOLUTIONS in GOVERN- 
MENT. By Roperr Vaucnan, D.D. Being Vol. III. of 
“ Revolutions in English History,” and completing the 
work. 8vo., 15s. 


9. 

The LIFE and CORRESPON- 
DENCE of THEODORE PARKER. By Joun Weiss. 
With 2 Portraits, Fac-simile, and 19 Wood Engravings. 
2 vols., 8vo. (Jn December. 


10. 
A CHRONICLE of ENG- 
LAND, B.C. 55—A.D. 1485. Written and Tllustrated by 
J. E. Doyrr. With 81 Designs on Wocd, printed in 
colours by E. Evans. 4to., 42s. 
lL. 


The BOOK of COMMON 

PRAYER, from tie Chiswick Press, ornamented with Ara- 

besque Borders, adapted from Grorroy Tory. Square 

crown, Svo., 15s., cloth; or 31s, Od., morocco. 

. (On Tuesday next- 
2. 


LORD MACAULAY’S' HIS. 
TORY of ENGLAND. People’s Edition. Part I., crown 
&vo., price Is. To be completed in 14 Parts, price Is. 
each, *,* Part LI., price Is., on the 30th inst. 


13. 
FATHER MATHEW: a Bio- 


graphy. ByJoun Franecs Macuine,M.P. Post 8vo., 
with Portrait and Vignette, 12s. 6d. 


14. 
From MATTER to SPIRIT: the 
Result of Ten Years’ Experience in Spirit Manifestations. 
By “C. D.” With a Preface by “A. B.” Post 8vo., 8s. 6d. 
15. 


EXPLORATIONS in LABRA- 
DOR. By Henny Y. Hixp. 2 vols., 8vo., with 2 Maps, 
12 Chromolithographs, and 23 Wood Engravings, 32s. 


16. 
WINE, the VINE, and the 


CELLAR. By Tromss G. Suaw. Dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to the Right Hon. the Cuancellor of the Exchequer ; 
with 26 Wood Engravings. 8vo., lés. 


17. 
PLAYS. By Frances ANNE 


Kempts. 1. An English Tragedy, in 5 Acts; 2. Mary 
Stuart, from the German of ScHILLER; 3. Mdlle. De 
Belle Isle, from the French of A. Dumas. Post 8vo., 12s e 


18, 
MANUALofthe METALLOIDS, 


By James Arsonn, M.D. Edited by the Rev. J. A. Gat- 
BRAITH, M.A., and the Rev.S. Havcuton, M.A. Feap. 
8vo., with 38 Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d. 


19. 
HOMES without HANDS: an 


Account of the Habitatious constructed by various 
Animals, arranged according to their Principles of Con- 
struction, By the Rev.J.G. Woop,M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations on Wood, from original Drawings. In 20 
Monthly Parts, 1s. each. | Part I. On January 1. 





London: 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ROBERTS, 
and GREEN. 
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